June  21,  1995 
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The  Hon.  David  Warner,  Speaker 
Legislative  Assembly 
Province  of  Ontario 
Queen's  Park 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I am  pleased  to  present  to  the  Legislature  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Ombudsman  for  the  period 
April  1,  1994  to  March  31,  1995.  Pursuant  to 
Section  11  of  the  Ombudsman  Act,  I present  it  to 
you  so  that  you  might  cause  the  Report  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly. 


Yours  truly. 


Roberta  L.  Jamieson 
Ombudsman 
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Ombudsman  Ontario  will  strive  to  ensure  that  people  are  served  justly, 


equitably,  and  fairly  by  Ontario  governmental  organizations. 

Mission  Statement 

In  striving  to  achieve  this  Vision,  Ombudsman  Ontario  is  committed 
to  the  following  goals  for  fairness  and  service; 

• Investigate  and  resolve  complaints  efficiently; 

• Deliver  relevant,  timely,  impartial  and  accessible  services; 

• Foster  objective  standards  of  governmental  administration; 

• Act  as  a resource  to  governmental  organizations  and  the  public  to  prevent 
future  complaints; 

• Increase  public  awareness  of  Ombudsman  Ontario's  services; 

• Be  ethical  and  accountable; 

• Encourage  teamwork  through  consultation  and  communication; 

• Monitor  and  evaluate  our  organizational  performance; 

• Realize  individual  potential  through  pro-active  human  resource  practices. 
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^ The  Annual  Report 


of  the  Ombudsman  of  Ontario 
is  one  of  the  ways  provided  for 
the  Ombudsman  to  be  account- 
able to  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  Ontario. 


It  is  a mid-term  report  card,  a measure  of  how  well  the  Mission  Statement  I 
set  out  for  my  tenure  as  Ombudsman  is  being  fulfilled.  The  original  state- 
ment continues  to  be  refined  as  staff  throughout  the  Ombudsman  Ontario 
organization  enhance  and  shape  it  with  their  views. 

In  implementing  the  Mission,  I have  had  the  benefit  of  a competent  forward- 
looking  staff  who  have  taken  the  personal  and  professional  initiatives  necessary 
to  make  Ombudsman  Ontario  second  to  none  in  fulfilling  the  Legislature's 
mandate  to  be  a defender  of  the  people's  interests  in  achieving  a high  qual- 
ity of  provincial  government  service. 

The  Report  that  follows  sets  out  the  environment  in  which  we  are  operat- 
ing, the  trends  we  are  encountering,  the  way  we  are  changing  internally,  a 
number  of  cases  which  illustrate  the  kinds  of  issues  we  resolve,  statistical 
and  financial  reports,  and  finally,  a list  of  members  of  the  Ombudsman 
Ontario  staff. 

I invite  all  readers  to  take  a journey  through  these  pages  to  obtain  a better 
understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ombudsman  acts  to  improve  a 
rapidly  changing  relationship  between  government  and  governed  in 
Ontario. 


Roberta  L.  Jamieson 
Ombudsman 
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on  the  20th  Anniversary 


Service  to  the  People  of  Ontario 
and  the  Legislature 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  Legislature  established  the  office  of 
Ombudsman.  A score  of  years  is  a short  period  of  time  even  when  com- 
pared with  Canada's  brief  history  since  Confederation.  Yet  in  those  twenty 
years,  momentous  and  fundamental  changes  have  taken  place  in  Ontario's 
population,  in  the  relationship  between  governed  and  government,  in  the 
expectations  of  the  public  regarding  government  services.  The  changes  cut 
deeply,  and  seem  to  be  a sign  of  more  changes  to  come.  Extensive  restruc- 
turing has  already  taken  place;  yet  much  more  reconfiguring  is  necessary 
and  inevitable.  There  will  be  no  turning  back  to  simpler  times.  We  face  a 
less  precise  world,  full  of  ambiguities. 

In  the  new  global  economy,  indicators  of  a region's  economic  health  are  not 
adequate  barometers  of  the  well-being  of  large  segments  of  the  population. 
We  sense  a widening  gap  between  prosperity  and  poverty.  The  term  "jobless 
recovery"  has  become  a part  of  our  vocabulary.  The  displacement  of  workers 
in  the  manufacturing  sector  is  as  great  as  the  displacement  of  workers  in 
the  agricultural  sector  decades  ago  — it  is  just  that  there  is  no  new  sector 
prepared  to  absorb  the  swelling  ranks  of  hard-working  and  recently 
unemployed  workers. 
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In  such  an  environment,  older  workers  often  feel  their  lifetime  of  effort  is  being  treated 
shabbily.  Younger  workers  often  find  their  expectations  about  joining  the  labour  market 
will  wait  endlessly  to  be  fulfilled.  The  realization  of  youth  that  they  may  not  be  able 
to  reach  the  same  standard  of  living  as  their  parents  seems  almost  a cruel  hoax. 
"Future"  has  for  many  become  a word  to  fear. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  many  persons  are  finding  themselves  in  contact  with  gov- 
ernmental organizations  to  seek  assistance.  Persons  who  are  already  vulnerable  find 
their  vulnerability  and  marginalization  increased  by  current  circumstances.  Often 
there  is  frustration  when  contacts  with  governmental  organizations  do  not  provide 
the  results  expected. 

All  of  these  factors  affect  the  work  of  Ombudsman  Ontario.  There  seem  to  be  increased 
complexities  in  the  complaints  brought  for  resolution  and  increased  complexities  in 
the  situations  of  clients. 

Few  clients  limit  their  complaints  to  bare  details.  Almost  all  use  the  occasion  of 
speaking  to  someone  who  listens  as  an  opportunity  to  express  their  feelings.  More 
clients  are  expressing  frustration  and  exasperation  as  they  describe  their  complaints. 
More  frequently,  clients  mention  suicide  as  the  only  way  to  resolve  their  problems, 
while  others  suggest  resorting  to  violence.  As  a result,  our  staff  members  express  the 
need  to  be  better  trained  to  handle  crisis  situations. 

Increasingly,  persons  who  bring  complaints  to  the  Ombudsman  express  their  concern 
with  strong  cynicism  about  their  general  relationships  with  governments,  politicians,  and 
public  servants.  Whatever  the  root  of  this  cynicism,  it  is  fed  by  a constant  media  diet  of 
sensationalism  and  scandal  in  a climate  where  reasoned,  in-depth  analytic  reporting  is 
becoming  rare.  The  "wide-lens"  view  seems  to  be  ignored  while  extensive  microscopic 
inspection  is  given  to  those  details  capable  of  being  digested  in  a 15-second  "sound-bite". 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  "Information  Age"  of  mega-channel  television,  Internet,  fax 
machines,  and  cellular  phones,  people  are  surrounded  with  vast  quantities  of  information, 
data,  and  opinions.  The  same  technology  also  makes  it  seem  easy  for  people  to  convey 
their  opinions  and  advice  to  those  who  make  decisions  — the  problem  is  in  knowing 
whose  number  to  dial.  The  public  is  making  increasing  demands  for  access  to  information 
held  by  government.  People  are  insisting  that  decisions  be  transparent  so  they  can  form 
their  own  opinions  about  how  a decision  is  made  and  by  whom.  They  want  to  know 
what  criteria  were  used  and  what  information  informed  the  decision.  They  insist  that 
consultation  be  frequent  and  meaningful. 
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New  standards  are  being  demanded  for  decision-makers  to  be  accountable  to  the  public. 
No  longer  is  it  acceptable  for  government  to  say  public  servants  and  officials  are 
accountable  only  to  superiors  or  internal  committees.  These  same  demands  for 
accountability  are  made  also  with  respect  to  community-based  agencies. 

The  cynicism  expressed  by  clients  is  often  mixed  with  a degree  of  discontent  about 
what  they  consider  to  be  chronic  deficiencies  in  government  services.  The  complaint 
is  about  "the  government"  — any  government.  People  complain  because  job  creation 
programs  don't  produce  the  expected  results.  Participants  in  retraining  programs  have 
their  hopes  dashed  when  employment  opportunities  do  not  materialize.  Discontent 
often  is  expressed  by  persons  who  live  in  the  north  or  in  rural  areas  of  southern 
Ontario  that  they  are  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of  government  services. 

Some  public  servants  react  positively  to  these  increased  demands  of  the  public  for 
access,  transparency,  and  accountability.  They  welcome  greater  involvement  of  people 
in  the  governing  process.  Others  react  defensively,  attempting  to  subvert  any  future 
review  of  their  activities  by  not  putting  certain  matters  in  writing.  Others  protect 
themselves  by  leaving  a long  "paper  trail"  that  will  prove  their  blamelessness  if  anything 
should  go  wrong.  Sometimes  decisions  are  left  for  the  popular  "Someone  Else"  to  make. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Ombudsman  becomes  an  important  medium  of  restoring 
objectivity  and  reason  in  relationships  between  people  and  government.  By  investigating 
and  explaining,  the  Ombudsman  can  credibly  set  out  objective  explanations  of  a ministry's 
conduct,  and  where  a wrong  has  been  done,  remedial  action  can  often  be  obtained.  In  this 
way,  the  Ombudsman  helps  restore  an  added  measure  of  confidence  that  "the  system  works". 

In  this  era  of  instantaneous  communications,  the  impact  of  delay  takes  on  critical 
importance.  As  cutbacks  in  funding  cause  cutbacks  in  services,  the  public  often  bring 
their  complaints  to  the  Ombudsman  regarding  the  lowered  standards  in  service  and 
longer  backlogs  which  result. 

Sometimes  delays  are  caused  by  an  increase  in  clients  using  a service.  As  economic 
conditions  cause  increased  numbers  of  persons  to  seek  social  assistance,  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  has  had  its  caseload  double.  Decision-making  on 
social  assistance  applications  has  gone,  on  average,  from  48  hours  to  four  weeks. 
Municipalities  facing  rising  assistance  costs  are  rejecting  decisions  of  the  Social 
Assistance  Review  Board,  increasing  the  Ministry's  burden  and  responsibility.  The 
result  is  that  Board  decisions  that  were  handled  in  three  or  four  weeks  now  require  17 
weeks  or  more.  With  increasing  frequency,  clients  are  reporting  that  overburdened 
regional  staff  are  becoming  defensive,  negative,  and  entrenched. 
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In  other  situations,  complexity  as  well  as  volume  contributes  to  delay.  Numerous 
complaints  have  been  received  about  delays  in  the  scheduling  of  hearings  by  the 
Workers'  Compensation  Board.  We  have  also  investigated  delay  of  the  Employment 
Practices  Branch,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  wait  a year  before  a decision  is  rendered. 
In  some  Worker  Adviser  offices,  injured  workers  must  wait  two  years  to  obtain  repre- 
sentation to  advance  their  claims.  The  Workers'  Compensation  Appeals  Tribunal  is 
also  experiencing  a caseload  crisis  that  has  resulted  in  an  inability  to  render  decisions 
in  a timely  manner.  Other  examples  could  be  cited.  We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  impact 
of  these  delays  and  are  monitoring  the  progress  these  agencies  are  making  to  improve. 

We  are  also  told  that  letters  to  Ministers  and  heads  of  governmental  organizations 
about  administrative  matters  take  months  to  receive  a response,  if,  in  fact,  any  response 
is  received  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  public  considers  government  to  be 
unresponsive  to  their  concerns,  the  credibility  of  government  itself  is  undermined. 

Delay  is  a factor  increasingly  experienced  by  the  Franco-Ontarian  community.  Access 
to  government  services  in  French  continues  to  be  a major  challenge.  Local  offices  may 
offer  excellent  service,  but  action  at  headquarters  may  be  slow  because  correspondence 
must  be  translated  or  the  availability  of  designated  bilingual  staff  is  insufficient  to 
provide  the  same  level  of  service  as  is  available  in  English.  It  is  not  acceptable  that 
French-speaking  Ontarians  must  choose  between  being  served  in  their  own  language 
and  foregoing  their  right  to  service  in  French  in  order  to  be  served  as  promptly  as 
English-speaking  neighbours. 

True,  all  of  these  circumstances  are  taking  place  in  a fiscal  environment  where  the  govern- 
ment is  dealing  with  both  new  and  old  financial  problems  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Increased  deficits  over  the  years  now  require  an  inordinate  amount  of  revenues  to  pay 
interest  on  old  debts,  reducing  the  amount  of  money  available  to  provide  services. 
Cutbacks,  hiring  freezes,  and  budget  economies  have  restricted  the  ability  of  many 
governmental  organizations  to  perform  their  mandates  at  the  level  of  service  that  the 
public  has  come  to  expect. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  governments  can  react  to  circumstances  such  as  these. 
It  is  unacceptable  for  government  to  handle  cases  with  haste,  rush  decisions,  or  pressure 
clients  to  accept  decisions  that  are  unacceptable.  Elimination  of  delay  can  never 
become  the  justification  for  unfairness. 

In  these  times  of  "fiscal  restraint"  there  is  also  the  danger  of  government  reacting  by 
taking  into  account  only  the  "bottom  line"  rather  than  relying  upon  a system  of  values 
to  determine  priorities.  More  taxpayers  are  calling  for  "value  for  money",  meaning 
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value  only  as  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Unfortunately,  our  accounting  systems 
have  been  designed  to  consider  short  spans  of  time  rather  than  long-term  interests. 
The  costs  of  side-effects  of  decisions  — indirect  social  costs,  for  example  — are  usually 
not  considered.  There  is  no  denying  that  governments  must  take  fiscal  realities  into 
account,  but  true  democracy  can  take  place  only  if  the  public  is  presented  with  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  view  so  that  all  available  options  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  means  of  upholding  national  values. 

The  Ombudsman  must  take  the  current  economic  climate  into  account  when  arriving 
at  findings  and  decisions.  It  is  not  acceptable,  however,  for  an  organization  to  plead 
lack  of  resources  as  a reason  for  not  cooperating  fully  with  an  Ombudsman's  investi- 
gation or  for  not  acting  fairly.  While  fewer  resources  may  explain  a general  decline  in 
standards  of  service,  this  can  never  be  used  as  a justification  for  unfairness. 

For  the  Ombudsman,  lowered  service  standards  for  governmental  organizations  as  a 
result  of  funding  cutbacks  poses  a special  problem.  The  number  of  complaints  increases, 
and  time  compounds  the  complexity  of  the  issues.  Yet  the  provision  of  funding  is  a 
matter  of  government  policy,  not  of  administrative  fairness. 

In  Ontario's  larger  centres,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  culturally  appropriate 
services.  Some  agencies  are  seen  as  inflexible  and  insensitive  in  accommodating  dif- 
ferences. It  will  be  a major  challenge  for  government  to  provide  appropriate  service 
delivery  for  an  increasingly  diverse  population  at  the  same  time  that  it  undertakes  service 
cutbacks  to  achieve  economies.  However,  if  government  resorts  to  pointing  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  as  the  limit  to  which  it  is  willing  to  go,  large  segments  of  the  community 
are  likely  to  decide  that  government  has  failed  to  meet  their  legitimate  needs. 

One  factor  affecting  complaints  to  the  Ombudsman  is  the  uneven  manner  in  which 
governmental  organizations  have  reacted  to  the  new  fiscal  realities.  Some  organizations 
have  been  able  to  "work  smarter"  while  others  seem  to  have  made  little  visible  effort. 
The  result  is  a patchwork  pattern  of  quality  across  the  government  system.  The  public 
is  confused  by  the  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  is  not  particularly  sympathetic  to 
public  servants  who  plead  they  lack  resources. 

One  way  in  which  Ombudsman  Ontario  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this  new  environment 
is  to  approach  complaints  at  a systemic  level  in  order  to  ensure  broader  reform  which  ben- 
efits greater  numbers  of  people  while  resolving  the  issue  affecting  the  individual.  This 
systemic  approach  to  complaint  resolution  will  also  ensure  that  governmental  organi- 
zations adopt  policies  and  procedures  which  respond  appropriately  to  the  diversity  of 
today's  Ontario.  This  also  makes  efficient  use  of  the  Ombudsman's  investigative  resources. 
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A second  way  Ombudsman  Ontario  is  dealing  with  the  new  environment  is  by  adopting 
and  promoting  a problem-solving  approach.  This  means  educating  agencies  that  the 
Ombudsman  is  not  seeking  perfection,  but  rather  the  correction  of  errors  as  they  occur. 
The  objective  is  not  to  find  fault,  but  rather  to  find  solutions.  This  allows  the  public 
service  to  participate  in  crafting  a solution  that  is  understood  to  take  into  account 
justice  for  the  client,  but  in  a manner  that  is  acceptable  also  to  the  agency. 

A third  approach  that  is  beginning  to  prove  useful  is  the  promotion  of  the  Ombudsman 
as  a resource  that  can  be  utilized  by  governmental  organizations  seeking  to  improve 
relations  with  clients.  More  agencies  are  consulting  with  the  Ombudsman  in  the  early 
stages  of  internal  policy  and  procedural  reviews. 

In  times  of  scarcity,  people  are  able  to  endure  even  quite  difficult  circumstances  if  they 
are  assured  they  are  being  treated  fairly.  When  a population  is  unvarying,  treating 
everyone  equally  is  fair.  But  when  a population  is  diverse,  the  determination  of  fairness 
necessarily  involves  questions  of  equity  — it  would  be  most  unfair  to  treat  diverse 
people  equally.  Differences  and  special  circumstances  must  be  respected  and  taken 
into  account  if  fairness  is  to  prevail,  and  this  means  making  fundamental  changes  in 
the  way  we  do  business  and  relate  to  each  other. 

Equity  brings  with  it  surprising  benefits,  since  equity  encourages  the  full  participation 
of  all  members  of  society,  encouraging  each  of  us  to  contribute  his  or  her  rich  unique 
talents  and  viewpoints  to  society's  well-being.  In  this  way,  equity  becomes  an  investment. 

Generally,  equity  is  still  an  unfamiliar  concept  for  most  Canadians,  although  individually, 
we  are  each  accustomed  to  demanding  it  for  ourselves. 

Few  Canadian  institutions  were  established  with  equity  in  mind.  However,  the  provision 
of  equitable  service  by  governmental  organizations  — indeed,  by  all  sectors  — has 
become  an  imperative,  particularly  in  Ontario  with  its  increasing  diversity. 

Service  equity  is  a strategic  response  to  systemic  barriers.  Achieving  service  equity  is  a painful  but 
necessary  process.  It  helps  if  equity  is  seen  as  a positive  and  important  step  for  the  future,  rather 
than  a criticism  of  the  past  or  something  that  is  being  imposed  on  society.  Equity  must  be 
understood  as  something  offered  in  all  relationships,  not  just  relationships  with  "minorities". 

Equity  is  a concept  known  in  law  and  in  practices,  for  example.  Employment  Equity. 
We  are  less  familiar  with  an  equally  pressing  need  for  service  equity  in  education, 
contract  letting,  and  in  housing. 
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For  those  who  have  built  their  lives  on  older  outmoded  concepts  that  emerged  from 
colonialism,  patriarchy,  or  ideas  of  racial  superiority,  moves  to  equity  can  seem  very 
threatening.  Some  react  with  paralysis,  unable  to  deal  with  realities.  Others  feel  they 
are  "losing  control".  They  react  by  seeking  "equity  checklists"  or  a manual  on  how  to 
do  things  equitably.  They  express  frustration  when  they  are  told  that  equity  is  the 
product  of  sensitive  attitudes  which  must  be  developed  and  balanced  so  as  to  negotiate 
accommodation. 

Establishing  service  equity  in  the  Ombudsman  organization  has  been  a fascinating 
journey  that  has  better  equipped  us  to  work  with  governmental  organizations  in  their 
own  quest  for  equity  in  service  provision.  It  has  meant  a rigorous  rethinking  of  our 
standards  for  investigations,  investigative  techniques,  contract  letting,  and  labour 
relations.  Staff  have  built  skills  in  recognizing  and  delivering  on  equity.  Previously, 
the  challenge  of  providing  equity  was  faced  primarily  by  those  who  relate  to  the  public 
on  a daily  basis.  Others  in  the  organization  were  protected  from  these  realities.  Now, 
however.  Ombudsman  Ontario  is  coming  to  grips  with  equity  issues  in  every  department, 
every  office,  every  file. 

We  have  learned  that  equity  is  not  a once-and-for-all  determination  but  rather  an 
objective  that  must  be  sought  after  on  a daily  basis  as  differences  are  accommodated 
and  included. 

Our  experience  is  being  made  available  to  others.  We  have,  for  example,  acted  as  a 
resource  in  assisting  the  Society  of  Ontario  Adjudicators  and  Regulators  to  provide  a 
framework  for  developing  service  equity  in  the  administrative  justice  system. 

The  Ombudsman  also  faces  the  same  tensions  as  do  governmental  organizations  with 
respect  to  accommodating  diversity  — persons  who  see  themselves  as  being  in  the 
"mainstream"  feel  their  complaint  has  not  been  supported  because  they  are  not  members 
of  a visible  minority,  while  members  of  racial  groups  feel  their  cases  were  not  supported 
because  they  are  not  white.  Men  feel  that  women  are  given  preferential  treatment, 
and  women  feel  their  case  would  have  been  handled  differently  if  they  had  been  men. 

This  is  understandable.  Unfortunately,  there  are  still  too  many  examples  of  differential 
treatment  to  refresh  the  consciousness  of  persons  who  historically  have  faced  discrim- 
ination and  marginalization.  The  result  is  often  a natural  impairment  of  ability  to  be 
objective  as  to  whether  treatment  has  been  fair.  This  circumstance  increases  the  need 
for  decision-making  to  be  as  transparent  as  possible,  and  for  communications  and  service 
delivery  to  be  above  reproach  in  order  to  reduce  suspicions  and  to  begin  healing. 
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Within  Ombudsman  Ontario^  we  continue  to  improve  our  effectiveness  in  delivering 
appropriate  services.  We  are  resolving  and  closing  an  increasing  number  of  complaints  at  an 
earlier  stage,  without  the  formalities  of  a full  and  costly  investigation.  This  often  means 
resolving  conflicts  in  a non-adversarial  manner.  We  also  have  increased  efficiency  by  using 
computers  for  quick  access  to  relevant  information.  We  have  developed  appropriate  performance 
standards  and  objectives  for  equitable  service  delivery.  We  continue  to  establish  ongoing 
partnerships  in  various  sectors  of  the  community. 

Compared  to  last  fiscal  year,  there  was  a reduction  in  the  number  of  inquiries  received,  while 
complaints  within  the  Ombudsman's  jurisdiction  have  increased.  The  decrease  in  inquiries 
seems  linked  with  educational  efforts  by  the  Ombudsman's  staff  to  help  the  public  understand 
the  kinds  of  issues  with  which  the  Ombudsman  can  be  of  assistance  and  how  they  can  themselves 
be  more  skillfid  in  directly  advancing  their  complaints.  We  have  helped  many  governmental 
organizations  improve  their  own  management  of  complaints  and  inquiries.  In  addition  to  the 
economic  situation's  effect  on  the  number  of  complaints,  our  aggressive  efforts  to  improve 
access  and  outreach  also  contributed  to  the  increase  in  complaints. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ontario's  democracy  being  shaped  and  improved  by  ordinary 
people  who  report  the  glitches,  the  gaps,  and  the  problems  in  service  delivery  and  decision- 
making. Ironically,  by  being  the  closest  to  the  problems,  we  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  high 
standards  generally  upheld  by  Ontario's  very  dedicated  public  servants. 

One  can  only  speculate  what  it  will  be  like  to  be  Ombudsman  in  2015,  twenty  years  from 
now.  It  is  clear  that  futurists  in  1975  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  predict  the  issues 
which  Ombudsman  Ontario  is  dealing  with  in  1995,  and  the  rate  of  change  is  such  that 
thinking  about  2015  can  only  be  done  with  brave  guesses.  What  we  can  do,  however,  is  to 
continue  to  build  an  Ombudsman  service  which  has  the  public's  confidence,  which  is  fexible 
and  open-minded  in  meeting  new  circumstances,  and  which  is  on  the  leading  edge  of  change 
so  as  to  demonstrate  leadership. 
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In  analyzing  the  31,441  complaints,  issues,  and 
inquiries  that  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ombudsman  each  year  and  by  making  comparisons 
with  previous  years,  certain  trends  emerge. 

This  year,  many  trends  seem  to  be  a result  of  changes  in  government  caused 
by  reduced  resources.  The  effects  of  government  cutbacks  are  felt  to  some 
degree  by  all  people  in  Ontario.  However,  Ombudsman  Ontario  has  been 
particularly  concerned  about  trends  which  seem  to  hit  hardest  those  persons 
who  are  already  vulnerable  or  marginalized.  Too  often,  the  clients  most 
affected  by  the  changes  complain  they  were  not  consulted  prior  to  the 
change  being  made,  even  though  their  interests  may  be  severely  affected. 


For  example,  pressure  on  regional  managers  of  Ontario  Hydro  to  operate  within 
revenues  has  resulted  in  an  abandonment  of  a policy  of  not  cutting  electrical  ser- 
vice in  winter  if  young  children  are  in  the  home;  once  service  is  cut,  restoration 
could  require  a service  fee  and  payment  of  a deposit  that  could  be  as  much  as 
$700.00  The  persons  most  affected  by  these  policies  are  those  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  young,  single  mothers,  or  new  Canadians  who  cannot 
establish  credit.  Another  example:  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  recently  decided 
that  recipients  of  the  Northern  Health  Travel  Grant  must  use  the  closest  specialist, 
although  there  may  be  valid  reasons  why  another  doctor  would  be  preferable. 


One  of  the  most  sensitive  types  of  changes  occurs  when  an  agency  changes 
the  access  it  accords  to  the  public.  In  some  cases,  that  might  mean  closing 
down  regional  offices  and  substituting  a province-wide  comprehensive  toll-free 
telephone  inquiry  service  using  new  electronic  technologies.  The  Ministry  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  for  example,  has  closed  its  regional 
Consumer  Service  Bureaus  in  favour  of  an  "800"  number  linked  with  a 
computerized  answering  system.  On  the  other  hand,  rather  than  centralize 
operations,  some  agencies  have  chosen  regional  offices  as  the  means  of 
achieving  efficiencies. 

An  encouraging  trend  is  ministries  joining  efforts  to  offer  services  that  are 
less  complex  and  more  accessible  to  the  public.  An  example  of  this  trend  is 
the  "Clearing  the  Path  Project"  of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  Ministry 
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of  Economic  Development  and  Trade.  Small-business  owners  can  go  to  any  of  13  self-help 
offices  across  the  province  to  file  forms  at  a user-friendly  computer  terminal  instead 
of  having  to  file  by  mail  or  in  person  with  each  separate  agency. 

A trend  which  Ombudsman  Ontario  is  monitoring  is  that  of  delegating  mandated 
responsibilities  through  privatization,  contracting-out,  and  other  configurations  which 
could  result  in  removing  certain  "public  services"  from  the  Ombudsman's  scrutiny. 

A key  element  in  creating  a smooth  transition  in  all  these  changes  is  communications. 
Clients  need  to  know  what  the  changes  will  mean  to  the  services  they  rely  upon,  and 
what  they  can  or  cannot  expect. 

Delay  is  increasingly  an  issue  in  complaints  brought  to  the  Ombudsman.  The  Family 
Support  Plan,  for  example,  finds  that  the  number  of  persons  who  depend  upon  it  to  collect 
funds  from  support  payers  has  increased  year  by  year,  although  its  resources  have  not 
increased  proportionately.  The  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Board  also  has  had  more 
demands  placed  on  it  as  more  victims  of  crime  become  aware  of  its  existence,  but  it  also 
has  not  had  a corresponding  increase  in  resources.  This  means  that  despite  the  Board's  best 
efforts,  clients  may  wait  two  to  three  years  to  have  their  applications  processed  and  decided. 

Joint  and  Mixed  Jurisdictional  Matters 

Another  trend  encountered  by  Ombudsman  Ontario  is  an  increase  in  issues  involving 
joint  jurisdiction  of  First  Nations  and  provincial  organizations. 

Similarly,  there  is  an  increase  in  mixed  jurisdictional  matters  involving  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  for  example,  individuals  who  are  being  detained  by  federal 
immigration  officials  and  being  held  in  provincial  correctional  facilities. 

Multiple  Interests  in  Complaints 

When  investigating  a complaint  made  by  one  or  more  parties  about  one  or  more  gov- 
ernmental organizations  on  an  issue  in  which  many  parties  are  involved,  the  Ombudsman 
must  be  aware  of  all  interests  involved  so  as  to  ensure  that  her  actions  and  recommendations 
are  not  prejudicial  to  any  of  them.  More  of  these  cases  are  appearing  each  year,  many  of 
them  related  to  environmental,  land  or  resource  matters.  The  Ombudsman  has  encouraged 
governmental  organizations  to  involve  all  parties  in  discussions  leading  to  a resolution.  In 
particular,  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy  and  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  are 
taking  the  lead  in  using  this  approach.  One  new  emerging  issue,  however,  is  whether  in 
such  negotiations  the  government  is  carrying  out  its  full  share  of  mandated  responsibilities. 
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Special  Reports 

During  1993/94,  five  special  reports  had  been  sent  to  the  Legislature's 
attention.  During  1994-95,  two  of  these  cases  were  settled  before  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ombudsman.  Hearings  were 
held  on  the  other  three  cases.  No  additional  reports  were  presented  to  the 
Legislature. 

Freedom  of  Information  and  Protection  of 
Privacy  Act  Amendments 


In  the  past  three  Annual  Reports,  the  Ombudsman  urged  the  government  and 
the  Legislature  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  an  unfortunate  and  unintended  con- 
flict arising  from  an  interpretation  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Act  (FIPPA)  as  it  relates  to  the  Ombudsman  Act.  This  is 
the  fourth  year  the  Ombudsman  urges  the  government  to  take  action. 


The  conflict  relates  to  the  Ombudsman's  ability  to  protect  information  that 
the  Ombudsman  has  obtained  in  an  investigation  and  included  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  governmental  organization  involved.  Under  the  cur- 
rent interpretation  of  FIPPA,  that  information  cannot  always  be  protected 
from  subsequent  unwarranted  third-party  access.  As  a result,  the 
Ombudsman  and  her  staff  often  must  convey  information  through  oral 
briefings  to  officials  in  order  to  protect  confidentiality.  There  is  little  jus- 
tification for  this  unacceptable  situation  to  continue. 
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Legislative  Matters 


Comprehensive  Complaint  Resolution  Services 

Although  the  people  of  Ontario  have  Ombudsman  services  with  respect  to  most 
provincial  governmental  organizations,  there  are  other  jurisdictional  areas  in  which 
the  public  would  benefit  from  these  services.  These  include  Children's  Aid  Societies, 
municipal  governments,  school  boards  and  hospital  boards.  Previous  Annual  Reports 
have  discussed  this  situation  in  detail.  Often  these  organizations  argue,  that  as  local 
agencies,  they  already  are  close  to  the  people  they  serve  and  an  independent  neutral  com- 
plaint resolution  mechanism  is  not  required.  This  argument  apparently  fails  to  con- 
vince the  thousands  of  people  who  each  year  bring  complaints  about  them  to  the 
Ombudsman,  whose  powers  to  act  on  these  issues  is  limited. 

The  Legislature  is  once  again  asked  to  remedy  this  situation.  Extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ombudsman  to  cover  these  categories  of  agencies  is  one  option.  Other  options 
could  also  be  considered,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  objective  is  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  adequate  complaint  resolution  instruments  available  to  them  with  respect 
to  all  governmental  organizations  which  have  impact  on  their  lives. 


The  irony  continues  that  Canada,  a nation  among  the  leaders  in  Ombudsmanship 
around  the  world,  still  does  not  have  a federal  Ombudsman.  Although  most  Canadian 
provincial  legislatures  have  an  Ombudsman,  the  federal  government  has  complaint-resolution 
mechanisms  only  in  certain  specialized  areas. 

Ontario  could  take  pride  in  spearheading  a movement  encouraging  the  federal  Parliament  to 
establish  an  Officer  who  would  report  to  it  on  complaints  received  regarding  federal  organizations. 
Such  an  Officer  would  relieve  every  province's  Ombudsman  from  thousands  of  inquiries  each  year 
that  should  be  dealt  with  by  a federal  Ombudsman.  Individuals,  organizations,  and  the 
Legislature  itself  by  resolution  could  encourage  Parliament  to  undertake  this  initiative. 
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Ombudsman  Ontario  staff  continued  in  1994-95  to  develop  a workplace 
environment  that  encourages  and  facilitates  each  staff  person  to  contribute 
their  best  and  unique  talent  and  perspective.  The  continuing  improvements 
have  reduced  turnover  to  6.3  percent  in  1994-95.  Turnover  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year  was  9.4  percent. 

The  objective  of  creating  a productive  workplace  has  been  enhanced  by 
accommodating  differences,  by  solving  problems  together  in  a non-adversarial 
manner,  and  by  improving  the  ways  we  relate  to  each  other.  We  cannot 
expect  staff  to  relate  to  others  in  an  equitable  manner  unless  staff  members 
themselves  experience  equity  in  their  relations  with  Ombudsman  Ontario. 

The  focus  has  been  on  change  — not  whether  change  would  be  made  in 
the  way  we  "do  business",  but  rather  how  to  change  and  how  to  involve 
everyone  in  creating  change.  Our  understanding  that  profound  change  is 
always  difficult  has  been  reinforced  by  our  own  experience. 

The  Client  Research  Group,  a committee  of  employees  from  across  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  identifying  research  and  data  needs  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
organization's  goals  of  achieving  service  equity  will  be  met.  Its  focus  is  on  estab- 
lishing methodology  and  practice  for  identifying  systemic  barriers  potentially 
experienced  by  clients  using  Ombudsman  Ontario  services.  This  will  also  inform 
our  investigations  regarding  services  of  provincial  governmental  organizations. 


Over  the  past  year,  Ombudsman  Ontario  has  begun  to  collect  information 
from  clients  on  a voluntary,  confidential  basis  in  order  to  help  us  to  evaluate 
and  improve  our  services.  We  have  established  that: 

• approximately  36%  of  the  people  who  approach  the  Ombudsman  heard 
about  the  services  offered  through  family  and  friends; 

• well  over  half  of  the  Ombudsman's  clients  are  persons  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged; 

• 9%  are  seniors,  reflecting  their  proportionate  share  of  the  population  generally. 
Only  7%  of  clients  are  youths,  however; 

• 18%  are  single  parents; 

• the  numbers  of  male  and  female  clients  are  roughly  even; 

• 9%  are  persons  of  colour;  4%  are  First  Nations  and  aboriginal  persons; 

• approximately  28%  of  the  clients  were  people  with  disabilities,  likely  reflecting 
injured  workers  as  well. 
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Inside  Ombudsman  Ontario 


Communications  has  been  improved  with  a new  telephone  system  which  provides 
better  client  service  with  savings  in  various  costs.  Callers  are  now  also  able  to  use  a 
toll-free  number  to  reach  district  offices  as  well  as  the  central  office. 

We  have  also  developed  new  videos  and  display  units  to  let  the  public  know  about 
the  Ombudsman's  services.  Information  is  available  in  18  languages,  in  Braille  and  on 
diskette.  Staff  are  available  to  provide  service  in  both  English  and  French. 

The  long-term  information  systems  strategy  implementation  which  we  started  last 
year  continues  to  provide  staff  with  easy  access  to  information  from  their  desks.  An 
electronic  mail  system  which  includes  district  offices  has  improved  communications. 

Administration  has  been  improved  by  monthly  financial  monitoring  and  reporting  of 
budget  and  actual  expenditures  and  forecasting  for  each  category  of  expenditure. 

Work  is  under  way  to  develop  a computer-based  comprehensive  accounting  system. 

A Collective  Agreement  for  Ombudsman  Ontario  was  concluded  with  the  Office  and 
Professional  Employees  International  Union  Local  343  in  1994-95  through  negotia- 
tion. Talks  began  in  June  1993.  The  OPEIU  applied  for  conciliation  in  March  1994. 
There  was  a two-week  labour  dispute  in  May  and  arbitration  was  scheduled  for 
December.  Negotiations  resumed  and  an  agreement-in-principle  was  achieved  in 
December  1994.  The  Collective  Agreement  was  ratified  by  the  bargaining  membership 
in  February  1995. 

Because  of  the  professionalism  with  which  staff  approached  these  issues,  client  service 
was  maintained  through  this  process.  The  new  agreement  provides  both  management 
and  staff  with  clear  parameters.  The  contract  incorporates  progressive  language  deal- 
ing with  the  concepts  of  dignity  and  equity  in  the  workplace,  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lution, and  joint  consultation.  A Joint  Labour-Management  Relations  Committee 
meets  regularly  to  address  issues  in  the  workplace.  A number  of  subcommittees  have 
been  struck  to  work  on  such  issues  as  employment  equity,  health  and  safety,  job 
evaluation,  compressed  work  week  and  flexible  work  schedules. 

Staff  continued  to  develop  skills  in  providing  client  services  through  a variety  of 
training  and  development  initiatives.  Priority  areas  continued  to  be  dispute  resolution 
training  and  anti-racism  and  equity  training.  Topical  issues,  individual  short-term 
skill  training  and  longer-term  career  development  continue  to  be  addressed  through  a 
wide  variety  of  seminars  and  continuing  education. 
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Inside  Ombudsnnan  Ontario 


Public  Education 

Public  education  is  an  important  activity  in  fulfilling  the  Ombudsman's  mandate.  It  is 
important  that  all  sectors  of  Ontario's  diverse  population  know  about  Ombudsman 
Ontario,  know  how  to  access  its  services  and  understand  what  it  can  and  cannot  do. 
The  continuing  focus  in  the  last  year  has  been  reaching  persons  who  are  both  less 
likely  to  know  about  the  Ombudsman  and  who  are  more  likely  to  need  Ombudsman 
services.  This  includes  agricultural  communities,  women  and  single  mothers,  people 
who  are  economically  disadvantaged,  youth,  seniors,  persons  with  disabilities.  First 
Nations  and  aboriginal  groups.  Francophones,  members  of  racial  minorities,  recent 
immigrants  and  refugees. 

This  often  means  meeting  people  in  places  and  on  issues  which  are  most  important  to 
them.  For  example,  members  of  Ombudsman  Ontario  staff  are  active  with  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Victims  of  Torture,  improving  contacts  and  relations  with  the 
refugee  and  recent  immigrant  communities. 

In  each  of  Ombudsman  Ontario's  ten  district  offices,  strategic  plans  are  made  for  a 
public  education  program  to  fit  needs  of  people  in  the  area.  Among  the  highlights  was 
Ombudsman  Ontario's  promotion  of  the  organization  of  a highly  successful 
Community  Information  Fair  held  in  Kenora  along  with  a workshop  on  networking. 
Self-help  groups,  grass  roots  community  organizations  and  government  offices  were 
involved  in  this  Fair.  The  London  office  utilized  a widely  attended  International 
Plowing  Match  to  do  public  education  on  Ombudsman  services  for  the  agricultural 
community.  Public  education  efforts  took  place  at  province-wide  meetings  such  as  the 
Conference  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Second  Language  and  the  Older  Adult  Centres' 
Association  of  Ontario.  Northern  district  office  staff  also  made  field  trips  to  isolated 
First  Nation  communities. 
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Ombudsmanship  Internationally 

Ontario  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 


I 

1 


extension  of  the  Ombudsman  concept  around  the 
world,  particularly  in  emerging  democracies  anxious 
to  improve  recognition  of  human  rights. 

During  the  year,  the  Ombudsman  exchanged  correspondence  and  annual 
reports  on  the  subject  of  Ombudsmanship  with  officials  in  many  countries. 
Among  the  delegations  visiting  Ombudsman  Ontario  in  1994-95  were 
those  from  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  the  Slovak  Republic,  Japan,  Trinidad, 
Estonia,  New  South  Wales  (Australia),  and  Antigua. 

Ontario's  Ombudsman  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
International  Ombudsman  Institute  (lOI),  representing  the  North  America 
Region.  The  lOI  is  formed  by  Ombudsman  throughout  the  world  with 
headquarters  in  Alberta.  The  Ombudsman  attended  a joint  meeting  of 
Canadian  and  U.S.  Ombudsman  in  November. 


The  Ombudsman  also  attended  an  October  meeting  of  the  lOI  Board  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  site  of  the  lOTs  1996  Conference.  The  meeting  coincid- 
ed with  the  installation  of  Argentina's  first  national  Ombudsman  and 
with  the  3rd  Latin  American  Symposium  on  the  Ombudsman  and  the 
Ibero-American  Symposium  on  the  Ombudsman  attended  by  representatives 
from  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Mexico,  Chile,  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Spain  as  well 
as  members  of  the  lOI  Board. 

The  Ombudsman  was  invited  to  an  international  conference  of  Ombudsman 
in  Taiwan  where  she  spoke  on  alternative  methods  of  dispute  resolution 
and  chaired  a workshop.  On  her  return  from  Taiwan,  the  Ombudsman 
used  a stop-over  in  Hong  Kong  to  give  a seminar  to  the  Hong  Kong 
Commissioner  of  Administrative  Complaints,  his  staff  and  the 
Ombudsman  of  Macau. 
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Ombudsmanship  Nationally 

The  National  Conference  of  Canadian  Ombudsman  was  held  in  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  in  June.  Ontario's  Ombudsman  participated  in  a panel  discussion  of 
"Accountability  of  Government:  The  Roles  of  the  Legislative  Officers". 

The  panel  also  included  British  Columbia's  Information  Commissioner,  Auditor 
General,  and  Conflict  of  Interest  Commissioner.  Two  Ombudsman  Ontario  staff  mem- 
bers also  attended  the  annual  conference  which  included  sessions  on 
Ombudsmanship  and  Child  Advocacy  to  link  it  with  a special  Youth  Conference  tak- 
ing place  in  Victoria.  Other  sessions  included  "The  Ombudsman  and  Local 
Government"  and  an  overview  of  computer  systems  being  used  by  Ombudsman. 

Several  Ombudsman  Ontario  staff  attended  the  annual  National  Investigators 
Workshop  held  this  year  in  Ottawa  by  the  RCMP  Public  Complaints  Commission. 
Seminars  included  "Setting  Objectives  and  Developing  a Plan  for  a Major  Inves- 
tigation" presented  by  David  Brittain,  principal  from  the  Office  of  the  Auditor 
General;  "Interviewing  and  Statement  Analysis",  presented  by  Staff  Sergeant  John 
Raster  of  the  Canadian  Police  College,  and  "Analysis  of  Collected  Information  and 
Writing  the  Investigative  Report"  presented  by  Nicole  Ladouceur  from  the  Public 
Service  Commission. 
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order  of  frequency,  the  most  common  types  of 
complaints  about  government  action  this  year  were: 

• Wrong  or  unreasonable  interpretation  of  criteria,  standards,  guidelines,  reg- 
ulations, laws,  information  or  evidence 

• Adverse  impact  or  discriminatory  consequence  of  a decision  or  policy  on 
an  individual  or  group 

• Harassment  by  a government  official;  bias;  mismanagement;  bad  faith 

• Unreasonable  delay 

• Failure  of  governmental  organization  to  adhere  to  own  processes,  guide- 
lines or  policies  or  to  apply  them  in  a consistent  manner 

• Unfair  settlement  imposed;  coercion 

• Inadequate  or  improper  investigation  was  conducted 

• Failure  to  keep  a proper  record 

• Failure  to  adequately  or  appropriately  communicate  with  client 

• Other 

• Insufficient  reasons  for  a decision  or  no  reasons  given 

• Denial  of  service 

• Failure  to  provide  sufficient  or  proper  notice 

• Omission  to  monitor  or  manage  an  agency  for  which  the  governmental 
organization  is  responsible 
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Absence  of  Human  Resources  Policy 

An  employee  working  in  a subsidiary  company  which  falls  under  a provincial 
Commission  complained  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  compete  for  a supervisory 
job  when  the  organization  downsized.  He  was  also  concerned  that  hirings 
and  promotions  could  be  biased  if  immediate  family  members  were  actively 
involved  in  the  decision-making,  as  they  had  been  in  his  workplace. 

Although  a thorough  investigation  by  Ombudsman  staff  did  not  support 
the  employee's  complaints  about  his  own  treatment,  an  absence  was  found 
of  any  Commission  policy  to  address  workplace  nepotism,  or  the  possibility 
that  hiring  and  reporting  practices  might  be  thought  biased  if  relatives  made 
the  decisions.  Following  discussions  of  the  problem  with  Ombudsman  staff, 
senior  management  at  the  Commission  agreed  to  review  its  appointment 
and  promotion  practices,  so  appropriate  policies  could  be  developed. 


Ministry  Policies  Reviewed 

A probationary  employee  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  went  on  sick  leave 
because  of  workplace  stress  before  the  end  of  her  probationary  period. 
Before  that,  she  had  made  allegations  about  sexual  harassment/reprisal  by 
her  supervisor  and  harassment  against  a senior  manager  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing.  She  called  Ombudsman  Ontario  to  complain  that  a review  of  her 
allegations  was  conducted  improperly  by  the  Workplace 
Discrimination/Harassment  Prevention  Unit  (WDHP)  of  the  Management 
Board  Secretariat  (MBS). 
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The  client  also  objected  to  the  process  used  by  her  supervisor  in  the  Ministry  of  Housing  to 
administer  her  two  performance  appraisals  and  objected  to  having  her  second  performance 
appraisal  and  six  negative  incident  reports  sent  to  her  home  while  she  was  on  sick  leave. 
She  believed  that  her  two  performance  appraisals  were  completed  as  a form  of  reprisal 
for  telling  her  supervisor  that  she  did  not  want  to  hear  any  more  of  his  sexual  jokes. 

The  Ombudsman's  investigation  focused  on  the  investigative  process  used  by  WDHP  and 
the  Ministry  of  Housing's  administrative  actions  in  carrying  out  the  client's  performance 
appraisals. 

The  Ombudsman  found  some  procedural  errors  and  omissions  in  WDHP's  investigation 
with  respect  to  how  witness  statements  were  handled.  She  therefore  recommended  that 
WDHP  ensure  that  the  procedure  outlining  how  witness  statements  would  be  verified 
is  followed  in  all  investigations. 

During  the  investigation  of  the  sexual  harassment  concern,  the  client's  supervisor 
admitted  to  telling  her  a joke  with  sexual  connotations.  Both  the  Ombudsman  and 
the  WDHP  independently  concluded  as  a result  of  their  respective  investigations  that 
telling  the  joke  was  inappropriate  behavior  in  the  workplace.  However,  since  the 
action  was  outside  the  grounds  established  under  WDHP  policy,  the  supervisor  could 
not  be  disciplined  for  it. 

As  a result  of  the  Ombudsman's  investigation  she  recommended:  a process  be  established 
to  identify  and  refer  investigative  findings  of  inappropriate  behavior  (which  fall  outside 
of  the  current  grounds  for  harassment  and  discrimination)  to  the  appropriate  authority 
within  the  Ministry;  the  Ministry  should  advise  the  client  and  all  personnel  that  it  is 
inappropriate  and  unacceptable  for  sexual  and/or  off-colour  jokes  to  be  told  in  the 
workplace;  and  that  the  Ministry  maintain  current  WDHP  training  for  its  staff. 

The  Ombudsman  found  that  WDHP  did  not  have  a policy  in  place  for  ministries 
about  how  they  should  advise  their  staff  of  impending  discrimination/harassment 
investigations.  Since  this  issue  has  systemic  implications  for  all  government  ministries, 
the  Ombudsman  recommended  that  WDHP  develop  a policy  on  how  ministry  staff 
would  be  advised  of  impending  discrimination/harassment  investigations.  The 
Ombudsman  further  recommended  that  the  Ministry  of  Housing  should  adhere  to 
these  guidelines  once  they  are  formulated. 

The  Ombudsman's  investigation  also  revealed  that  the  Ministry  of  Housing  had  not 
followed  its  guidelines  on  time  frames  for  conducting  probationary  staff  performance 
appraisals.  She  also  found  that  it  was  not  the  Ministry's  usual  practice  to  forward 
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performance  appraisals  and  incident  reports  to  staff  members'  homes.  The  Ombudsman 
therefore  recommended  that  the  Ministry  should  adhere  to  its  policies  when  completing 
performance  appraisals. 

Both  the  Ombudsman  and  WDHP  independently  concluded  as  a result  of  their  respective 
investigations  that  the  allegation  against  the  senior  manager  was  not  based  on  any  of 
the  grounds  in  the  Ontario  Government  Human  Resources  Directive. 

Both  the  WDHP  (under  the  Management  Board  Secretariat)  and  the  Ministry  accepted 
all  of  the  Ombudsman's  recommendations.  In  some  instances  corrective  measures 
have  already  been  initiated  to  prevent  future  complaints  of  this  nature. 


Crime  Victim  Compensation 

A victim  of  a violent  crime  was  dissatisfied  with  a decision  made  about  her  compensation 
application  by  the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Board.  She  believed  that  the  Board's 
award  for  her  pain  and  suffering  was  an  inadequate  reflection  of  the  permanent  injuries 
caused  by  the  assault  against  her.  She  also  said  the  Board  had  failed  to  compensate 
her  for  monetary  loss  because  she  could  no  longer  pursue  gainful  employment  and  to 
compensate  her  children  for  the  trauma  they  had  suffered. 

The  Ombudsman's  office  investigated  and  found  that  the  amount  awarded  by  the 
Board  for  pain  and  suffering  was  consistent  with  awards  made  by  the  Board  in  other 
cases  and  not  unreasonable.  The  Board  had  considered  all  relevant  information  about 
this  part  of  her  claim,  including  several  medical  reports. 

However,  the  Ombudsman  concluded  that  the  Board  had  failed  to  provide  the  client  with  a 
decision  and  reasons  for  not  compensating  her  children.  The  Board  explained  that  since  her 
children  were  over  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  application  was  made,  she  should  have 
been  advised  by  staff  at  the  Board  that  her  children  must  submit  their  own  applications  for 
compensation.  The  Board  offered  to  send  her  an  apology  for  not  addressing  her  claim  and 
also  agreed  to  remind  staff  of  its  policy  and  to  clarify  Board  procedures  of  this  nature. 

The  Ombudsman  also  determined  that  the  Board  was  wrong  in  concluding  the  client 
had  not  been  "employed"  in  a Community  Living  Skills  Program  which  received  its 
funds  from  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services.  This  conclusion  led  to  the 
Board's  decision  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of  income. 

The  Board  agreed  with  the  Ombudsman's  assessment  and  offered  to  hold  another 
hearing,  before  a two-member  panel,  at  which  the  client  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
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present  evidence  about  this  issue.  The  Board  also  agreed  to  develop  guidelines  to  assist  it  in 
deciding  the  types  of  monetary  loss  for  which  compensation  can  be  awarded. 

Student  Financial  Assistance  Denied 

A client  participated  in  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  while  attending 
College.  As  a result  of  changes  to  his  personal  circumstances,  namely  a reduction  in  his 
financial  assistance  (family  benefits  award),  he  contacted  the  Student  Support  Branch  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  to  request  consideration  for  additional  funding. 
His  request  was  denied. 


The  client  came  to  the  Ombudsman's  office  because  he  believed  that  the  Student  Support 
Branch  did  not  adequately  consider  his  personal  circumstances  in  making  its  decision. 
When  the  Ombudsman  notified  the  Ministry  of  the  client's  concerns,  it  provided  a com- 
plete list  of  his  direct  educational  costs  and  its  calculations  for  his  educational  allowances. 


After  reviewing  this  information,  the  client  was  satisfied  that  the  Ministry  had  appropriately 
and  fairly  applied  its  criteria  for  assessing  whether  he  had  qualified  for  OSAP,  the  grounds 
for  considering  his  appeals,  and  for  calculating  his  entitlement.  The  client  withdrew  his 
complaint  and  the  Ministry  was  advised  that  his  concerns  had  been  resolved. 


Since  approximately  1992,  the  Ombudsman  has  received  a number  of  complaints  from  vari- 
ous individuals  regarding  the  Adoption  Disclosure  Register  of  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services.  Complaints  generally  centred  around  the  issues  regarding  delays  by  the 
Adoption  Disclosure  Register  and  the  release  of  non-identifying  and  identifying  information. 


As  a result  of  these  complaints,  the  Ombudsman  conducted  a formal  investigation 
dealing  with  three  main  concerns;  delay  by  the  Adoption  Disclosure  Register  in  con- 
ducting birth  relative  searches;  the  issue  of  the  release  of  non-identifying  information 
versus  identifying  information  and  the  lack  of  open  adoption  records;  and  mandatory 
rather  than  optional  counselling. 


During  the  investigation,  the  Ombudsman  determined  she  could  not  support  con- 
cerns about  the  release  of  information  or  the  counselling  issue  because  the  Ministry 
was  already  implementing  changes  and  was  considering  others,  including  legislative 
changes.  The  Ministry  recognized  the  need  for  changes  and  was  assisted  by  the 
Ombudsman's  intervention.  The  Ombudsman  did  conclude,  however,  that  the  delays 
in  the  conducting  of  birth  relative  searches  were  unreasonable  and  must  be  eradicated. 
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The  Register  was  already  implementing  and  considering  a number  of  changes  including: 
minimizing  mandatory  counselling  requirements  by  using  telephone  counselling  and 
mailing  information  packages  to  adoption  parties;  broadening  the  discretion  of  the 
Registrar  in  the  release  of  adoption  orders  (which  would  nullify  the  need  for  some 
adoptees  to  request  a birth  relative  search  in  the  first  place);  possible  use  of  volunteers 
in  adoption  disclosure  work;  and  increasing  public  awareness  of  the  Register  with  the 
hope  that  more  birth  relatives  and  adoptees  will  register  and  matches  will  be  made 
more  quickly  without  the  need  for  an  involved  search. 

In  response  to  the  Ombudsman's  report,  the  Register  agreed  with  her  conclusion  and 
recommendation.  The  Registrar  advised  that  it  would  need  to  review  its  programs  to 
improve  service  to  clients  and  reduce  backlogs. 

In  order  to  monitor  progress,  the  Ombudsman  asked  the  Ministry  to  provide  her  with 
periodic  updates.  Since  the  Ombudsman's  report,  the  Registrar  has  implemented  an 
improved  data  base  system,  streamlined  mandatory  counselling  requirements,  and  has 
begun  a pilot  project  with  a local  adult  adoptee  organization  to  run  its  data  base  with 
the  Register  data  base  to  bring  matching  parties  together  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 


Means  Assessment  Reviewed 

Sometimes  it  is  appropriate  to  allow  a government  organization  time  to  devise  a resolution 
which  balances  a number  of  considerations. 

Legislation  passed  in  1993  brought  significant  changes  to  Ontario's  long  term  health 
care  facilities,  including  nursing  homes  and  homes  for  people  who  are  elderly.  One  of 
these  changes  was  the  introduction  of  an  income  test,  used  to  determine  whether  residents 
of  such  facilities  may  qualify  for  a reduced  accommodation  rate.  This  method  of 
assessing  a resident's  means,  which  considers  only  income,  replaced  a test  which  took 
into  consideration  the  resident's  total  assets. 

The  Ombudsman  received  a complaint  from  a client  whose  spouse  was  a nursing  home 
resident.  Her  concern  was  that  the  income  test  does  not  take  into  account  the  dependents 
of  long-term  care  residents.  The  client  explained  that,  under  the  rate  structure  created 
by  the  new  legislation,  the  rate  charged  to  her  spouse  had  risen  substantially,  and  she 
feared  that  his  income  would  no  longer  be  enough  to  cover  both  their  expenses. 
While  her  spouse's  income  was  not  large,  it  was  higher  than  the  amount  which  would 
allow  him  to  qualify  for  a reduced  accommodation  rate.  The  client  believed  the  income 
test  was  not  fair,  because  it  did  not  take  into  consideration  her  spouse's  financial 
responsibility  for  her. 
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An  investigation  by  the  Ombudsman  confirmed  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
income  testing  calculation  which  would  take  into  account  the  dependents  of  long-term 
care  residents.  In  the  absence  of  such  a provision,  residents  with  similar  incomes 
would  be  treated  equally  even  if  their  financial  responsibilities  were  quite  different. 

The  Ombudsman  approached  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  was  responsible  for  the  new 
legislation.  The  Ministry  explained  that,  in  implementing  reforms  to  the  long-term  care 
system,  a priority  had  been  to  move  away  from  means  testing  and  to  base  accommodation 
fees  solely  on  income  in  order  to  achieve  a fairer  payment  structure  for  residents.  However, 
the  Ministry  was  well  aware  of  the  issue  of  spousal/dependent  hardship.  The  problem  was 
how  to  devise  a fair  and  non-intrusive  method  of  assessing  relative  hardship. 

The  Ministry  advised  the  Ombudsman  that  its  goal  was  to  come  up  with  a solution 
for  the  problem  of  inequity  for  residents  with  dependents  and  provided  the 
Ombudsman  with  a date  by  which  it  intends  to  do  so.  The  Ombudsman  found  the 
Ministry's  reply  acceptable,  but  advised  that  she  will  reopen  her  investigation  into  the 
client's  concern  if  she  is  not  satisfied  with  what  the  Ministry  decides  to  do. 


Improved  Accountability 

A client  who  is  developmentally  challenged,  was  a resident  of  a group  home  operated  by  a 
non-profit  organization.  The  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services  purchases  group 
home  services  from  the  non-profit  organization  for  developmentally  challenged  persons 
under  an  agreement  as  stipulated  in  the  Developmental  Services  Act. 

The  client  was  sexually  assaulted  by  a male  employee  at  the  group  home  in  May  1992.  The 
employee  continued  to  work  for  the  non-profit  organization  until  the  outcome  of  his  trial 
in  1994.  The  parents  of  the  client  complained  to  the  Ombudsman  that  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  failed  to  ensure  a secure  environment  for  their  daughter. 

The  Ombudsman  investigated  the  complaint  and  found  that  the  Ministry  did  have 
the  authority,  by  virtue  of  legislation  and  the  service  agreement,  to  take  action  to 
ensure  that  the  non-profit  organization  provide  a safe  environment  to  this  client  and 
all  its  clients.  The  Ombudsman  then  recommended  the  Ministry  take  immediate 
action  to  ensure  that  an  overall  secure  environment  be  provided  for  the  client. 

As  a result  of  the  Ombudsman's  investigation  and  other  factors,  the  Ministry  conducted 
a review  of  the  non-profit  organization.  The  review  determined  that  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  requires  a better  relationship  and  more  accountability 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  these  non-profit  organizations.  Therefore,  the  Ministry 
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sent  directives  to  all  the  Boards  about  "expectations  for  transfer  payment  agencies  for 
the  management  and  prevention  of  abuse  in  all  adult  residential  services".  It  also 
ensured  the  Ombudsman  that  it  is  developing  and  implementing  a developmental  services 
accountability  project.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  review,  enhance  and  support 
accountability  in  the  developmental  service  system  using  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services'  accountability  framework.  The  end  result  of  this  project  and  other 
Ministry  initiatives  will  be  improved  accountability  within  the  system. 


Delay  in  Family  Benefits 

A client  contacted  Ombudsman  Ontario  maintaining  that  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  had  unreasonably  delayed  the  processing  of  his  application  for  Family 
Benefits.  The  client  has  schizophrenia  and,  although  he  had  in  the  recent  past  taken  at 
least  one  course  and  searched  for  a job,  was  unable  to  find  work  or  to  continue  with  these 
efforts.  He  wanted  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  approximately  fourteen  months  it  took  for  him 
to  become  eligible  for  Family  Benefits.  Before  approaching  our  office,  his  lawyer  obtained 
four  months  of  retroactive  benefits  for  him,  the  maximum  allowed  under  the  current  regu- 
lations. There  was  some  recognition  by  the  Ministry  that  the  delays  were  not  in  the  man's 
control.  When  the  client  contacted  the  Ombudsman's  office,  he  believed  that  he  should  be 
granted  ten  more  months  of  retroactive  benefits. 

Ombudsman  Ontario's  investigation  revealed  that  considerable  delay  had  taken  place 
between  the  time  the  client  completed  an  application  for  Family  Benefits  with  the 
municipal  welfare  worker,  and  the  time  his  case  was  referred  to  and  dealt  with  by  a 
specialized  welfare  worker  who  processed  Family  Benefits  applications.  It  had  also 
taken  a lengthy  time  for  the  application  to  be  processed  and  approved  once  it  reached 
the  Medical  Advisory  Board.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  Board  not  realizing  it  had 
received  a report  from  an  external  psychiatrist  a couple  of  months  before. 

The  Ombudsman  recommended  that  the  Ministry  compensate  the  client  for  a further  eight 
months  of  rate  differential.  It  was  also  suggested  the  regulation  which  limited  retroactivity 
to  a maximum  of  four  months  be  reconsidered.  The  Ministry  said  it  could  only  accept 
responsibility  for  processing  the  Family  Benefits  application  as  of  the  referral  date  and  not 
during  the  time  period  when  it  was  still  with  the  municipality.  However,  after  further  dis- 
cussion with  our  office,  it  agreed  to  pay  two  more  months  of  retroactivity  to  the  client,  for 
a total  of  six  months  of  rate  differential.  The  Ministry  also  approached  the  municipal  wel- 
fare authority  which  agreed  to  pay  the  client  another  three  months  of  rate  differential. 

Discussions  were  held  between  the  Ministry  and  the  welfare  authority  about  the 
adverse  impact  on  clients  when  the  municipality  failed  to  make  timely  referrals  and 
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the  need  to  minimize  such  delays.  The  Ministry  agreed  that,  as  part  of  its  current 
overall  discussion  on  welfare  reform,  delivery  of  Social  Assistance  and  the  issue  of 
accountability  would  also  be  addressed. 

Social  Assistance  Reinstated 

A client  was  dependent  on  social  assistance  to  support  himself.  He  was  having  no  success 
clarifying  with  his  caseworker  an  overpayment,  the  stoppage  of  his  diabetes  supplement 
and  the  denial  of  a bus  pass.  He  needed  his  diabetic  supplement  and  his  bus  pass  reinstated 
and  asked  the  Ombudsman's  office  to  assist.  Ombudsman  staff  contacted  the  caseworker's 
supervisor.  As  a result,  the  client  received  a detailed  letter  about  his  overpayment, 
plus  a reinstatement  of  both  his  diabetes  supplement  and  his  bus  pass. 

Supplement  Cheques  Stopped 

Often  the  Ombudsman  is  asked  for  assistance  about  federal  government  matters 
which  are  outside  her  jurisdiction.  When  possible,  however,  the  Ombudsman  will 
help  a person  to  straighten  out  a problem  when  the  help  seems  to  be  needed. 

# j'" 

A client  had  not  been  receiving  his  federal  supplement  cheques  for  the  previous  four 
months.  He  had  difficulty  trying  to  advise  the  Federal  agency  and  contacted  Ombudsman 
Ontario  for  assistance.  Ombudsman  staff  assisted  him  by  telling  the  federal  agency  about 
the  problem.  He  was  soon  issued  a replacement  cheque  for  $908.56. 

Delay  in  Rehabilitation  Process 

A Family  Benefits  recipient  contacted  our  office  about  delay  in  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  (VRS)  process.  She  believed  that  she  needed  to  go  through  an 
assessment  by  VRS,  in  order  to  prove  that  she  was  permanently  unemployable  and  to 
establish  her  eligibility  as  a person  with  a disability  for  the  appropriate  Family 
Benefits  rates. 

After  Ombudsman  Ontario  notified  the  Ministry,  it  agreed  to  pay  three  months  of  rate 
differential  between  the  client's  previous  Mother's  Allowance  amount  and  the  new 
GAINS-D  rates.  However,  it  did  so  in  recognition  of  the  delay  caused  by  an  external 
psychologist  who  took  five  months  to  provide  his  report  to  the  VRS,  rather  than  any 
admission  of  wrongdoing  or  delay  on  the  part  of  either  Family  Benefits  or  VRS. 

Eventually,  after  discussions  between  Ombudsman  staff  and  the  local  Family  Benefits 
area  manager,  the  Ministry  agreed  to  pay  a further  three  months  rate  differential.  This 
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amount  was  paid  after  Ombudsman  Ontario's  investigation  revealed  a three-month 
delay  period  when  the  VRS  reports  were  neither  provided  to,  nor  requested  by,  either 
Family  Benefits  or  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  (which  is  responsible  for  determining 
medical  eligibility  for  disability  benefits.) 


Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  Coverage  Denied 

A client  contacted  an  Ombudsman  Ontario's  office  to  explain  that  his  elderly  mother 
was  refused  coverage  by  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  (OHIP).  She  is  a recently 
landed  immigrant  who  is  sponsored  by  her  son.  OHIP  would  not  provide  coverage 
because  they  required  proof  of  residency  in  the  form  of  a card  with  her  signature  and 
address.  The  woman  did  not  have  the  proof  since  she  did  not  drive  or  work  outside 
the  home.  Ombudsman  staff  discussed  the  case  with  a representative  of  OHIP.  In  view 
of  the  special  circumstances,  OHIP  agreed  to  accept  the  sponsorship  papers  and  proof 
of  residency  of  the  son  as  proof  of  residency  of  the  mother. 

Family  Benefits  Entitlement  Withheld 

A client  telephoned  Ombudsman  Ontario  when  he  moved  to  Toronto  after  leaving  a 
Group  Home  in  another  part  of  the  province.  He  was  receiving  Family  Benefits  for  a 
disability.  The  Ministry  was  paying  his  entitlement  to  the  Group  Home  which  in  turn 
applied  a portion  towards  his  rent  and  meals  and  gave  the  rest  to  him. 

The  client  left  the  Home  in  the  middle  of  the  month  and  when  he  arrived  in  Toronto, 
he  went  to  the  Family  Benefits  Office  to  request  the  remainder  of  the  month's  entitlement. 
The  Office  said  that  a cheque  had  already  been  issued  to  the  Group  Home  on  his  behalf 
and  he  would  have  to  collect  the  remainder  from  it.  Since  the  client  was  homeless  at  the 
time,  this  was  impossible.  He  asked  Ombudsman  Ontario  for  any  immediate  assistance  we 
might  provide. 

Ombudsman  staff  contacted  the  Family  Benefits  Office  to  confirm  the  situation.  That 
Office  explained  that  the  Group  Home  was  obliged  to  reimburse  the  Ministry  for  the 
unused  portion  before  it  could  be  passed  on  to  the  recipient.  After  some  discussion, 
the  Family  Benefits  Office  agreed  to  call  the  Group  Home  and  confirm  the  amount  of 
the  entitlement  that  would  be  sent  back  to  the  Ministry. 

Once  it  was  assured  that  the  funds  were  being  returned.  Family  Benefits  manually 
issued  a cheque  to  the  client  for  $175.10.  He  was  able  to  pick  up  the  cheque  that 
afternoon  and  arrange  accommodations  for  the  rest  of  the  month  until  his  next  enti- 
tlement was  issued. 
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Disability  Benefits  Allowed 

A client  has  a daughter  with  special  needs  who  applied  for  disability  benefits  from  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services  four  months  before  contacting  Ombudsman 
Ontario.  She  was  having  no  success  clarifying  with  the  Ministry  the  status  of  her  daughter's 
application.  The  client  explained  that  she  was  experiencing  financial  difficulty  and  asked 
the  Ombudsman's  District  Officer  to  help.  After  informal  inquiries  were  made  to  the 
Ministry,  the  client's  daughter  was  granted  her  disability  application. 

Disability  Benefits  Delay 

In  June  of  1993,  a client  residing  in  northern  Ontario,  applied  for  disability  benefits 
from  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services.  Approximately  one  year  later, 
the  Ministry  still  had  not  made  a decision  on  her  application.  Dissatisfied  with  this 
delay,  the  client  called  one  of  Ombudsman  Ontario's  district  offices. 

Following  informal  inquiries,  the  Ministry  discovered  that  it  received  the  application  for 
disability  benefits  from  the  municipal  welfare  office  but  it  had  not  received  the  system 
referral.  Within  two  weeks,  the  client's  application  had  been  processed  and  was  approved. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Deduction  Corrected 

A client  called  the  Ombudsman's  office  about  the  calculation  of  her  Family  Benefits. 
She  was  receiving  unemployment  insurance  (U.I.)  plus  a supplement  from  Family 
Benefits.  When  she  was  successful  in  obtaining  work,  she  reported  her  income  to  the 
Canada  Employment  Centre  and  Family  Benefits.  Ffer  earnings  were  deducted  from 
the  unemployment  insurance,  dollar  for  dollar  less  the  exemption.  Family  Benefits 
deducted  both  her  earnings  plus  the  gross  (before  deductions)  amount  of  her  U.I..  She 
contended  that  Family  Benefits  was  wrong  to  deduct  the  gross  amount  of  the  U.I.  benefits. 

The  net  effect  of  all  these  deductions  was  a total  decrease  in  the  client's  income  of 
$300.00  a month  when  she  was  working.  The  local  Community  and  Social  Services 
office  would  not  reconsider  her  complaint  because  their  decision  had  been  based  on 
an  earlier  court  ruling  in  a similar  case. 

Ombudsman  staff  made  inquiries.  It  was  found  that  the  earlier  court  ruling  was  not 
applicable  due  to  different  circumstances.  As  a result,  the  client's  family  benefits  were 
recalculated  and  she  received  her  arrears  benefits. 

A memo  was  sent  to  all  income  maintenance  offices  throughout  the  province  to 
ensure  correct  U.I.  calculations  and  earnings  deductions  are  made. 
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Dispute  over  Special  Equipment  Resolved 

A child  has  severe  disabilities  and  requires  total  care  and  supervision.  His  parents  care 
for  him  in  their  home.  They  receive  the  Children's  Handicap  Benefit  (CHB)  and  because  of 
the  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  caring  for  their  son,  they  applied  for  and 
were  granted  an  Order-in-Council  (OIC).  The  OIC  allows  the  annual  review  of  extraor- 
dinary expenses  and  gives  the  area  manager  of  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  office  authority  to  approve  increases. 

The  parents  called  Ombudsman  Ontario  because  of  a dispute  between  them  and  the 
Ministry  over  funding  for  special  learning  equipment.  The  child's  mother  asked  for 
special  sound  books  and  batteries  for  touch  type  toys.  Originally,  the  request  for  spe- 
cial learning  equipment  was  denied  because  it  was  supposedly  available  in  the  public 
library  and  the  local  toy-lending  library. 

Ombudsman  staff  determined  that  the  sound  books  were  not  available  on  a loan  basis 
from  the  public  library  or  the  toy-lending  library.  The  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  acknowledged  its  mistake  and  allowed  an  amount  of  $80.00  towards 
the  purchase  of  the  sound  books  and  $60.00  for  the  purchase  of  batteries  for  touch 
type  toys.  However,  the  Ministry  also  believed  that  the  parents  already  had  excess 
funds  in  the  money  allocated  to  them  and  therefore  no  further  payment  was  due.  The 
Ombudsman  disagreed  and  recommended  that  the  Ministry  provide  $140.00  for  the 
purchase  of  sound  books  and  batteries.  After  eight  months  of  discussion.  Ministry 
officials  finally  agreed  and  made  the  payment. 

Welfare  Benefits  Paid  Retroactively 

A client  came  to  an  Ombudsman  Ontario  office  to  complain  about  a change  in  her 
welfare  benefits.  She  was  advised  in  July  that  these  benefits  were  to  be  reduced  by 
$487.00  per  month.  She  appealed  this  action  to  the  Social  Assistance  Review  Board 
(SARB)  and  requested  interim  assistance  pending  an  appeal  hearing  and  decision,  but 
did  not  receive  any  response. 

No  benefits  were  paid  to  her  in  August  and  it  was  only  when  the  client  contacted  the 
general  welfare  worker  that  she  learned  her  benefits  were  being  terminated  entirely. 
Assuming  that  her  appeal  with  SARB  was  proceeding,  she  took  no  further  action  until 
late  September.  She  then  sought  the  assistance  of  a community  legal  clinic  and  filed 
another  appeal  application. 

At  this  point,  it  was  discovered  that  SARB  apparently  had  never  received  (or  at  least 
had  no  record  of)  the  original  appeal  form  and  application  for  interim  assistance.  It 
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went  ahead  and  processed  the  second  application  and  in  October,  ordered  the  municipality 
(which  administers  welfare  benefits)  to  pay  the  client  interim  assistance  effective  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  second  appeal  application. 

After  a number  of  inquiries  by  Ombudsman  staff,  SARB  found  some  evidence  of  the  first 
appeal  application  made  in  July  and  finally  agreed  to  backdate  the  client's  application.  As  a 
result,  they  found  her  eligible  for  interim  assistance  for  the  period  from  her  first  appeal 
application.  SARB  ordered  the  municipality  to  pay  her  that  amount  or  roughly  $5,000.00. 
The  client  was  extremely  relieved  because  she  had  been  borrowing  money  during  that 
time  in  order  to  care  for  her  children  and  herself. 


Miscalculation  of  Support  Arrears 

In  November,  a client  who  was  referred  to  the  office  by  his  Member  of  Provincial 
Parliament  contacted  Ombudsman  Ontario  because  of  his  difficulties  with  the  Family 
Support  Plan  (FSP).  He  submitted  a Voluntary  Arrears  Payment  Schedule  (VAPS)  proposal  to 
FSP  in  June,  1994.  By  late  October,  FSP  had  not  responded  to  his  request  and  continued  to 
garnish  his  wages  at  50  percent,  placing  him  in  a position  of  extreme  hardship. 

The  client  also  disputed  FSP's  arrears  calculation  because  he  said  he  had  paid  the  support 
recipient  directly.  Even  though  the  recipient  wrote  FSP  to  confirm  his  payments,  it  failed 
to  adjust  the  account. 

When  the  Ombudsman's  staff  contacted  FSP  to  confirm  its  receipt  of  the  VAPS,  it 
acknowledged  its  error  and  said  the  VAPS  submission  was  currently  under  review.  FSP 
called  the  recipient  confirming  the  direct  payments  and  adjusted  the  arrears  accordingly. 

However,  in  December,  the  client  called  again.  FSP  had  refused  his  original  VAPS  and  sent 
him  a counter  proposal.  He  accepted  the  counter  proposal  and  faxed  in  his  information. 
When  he  contacted  FSP  to  see  what  the  status  was,  he  was  told  they  had  not  received 
the  information  and  once  the  information  was  in,  it  would  take  30  days  to  take  any 
action.  The  client  was  on  the  verge  of  eviction  if  his  next  pay  was  garnished  at  50 
percent.  Ombudsman  staff  contacted  FSP  once  again.  FSP  agreed  to  implement  the 
client's  VAPS  immediately,  call  his  employer  to  confirm  the  details  of  the  VAPS  and 
revoke  the  50  percent  garnishment  notice. 
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Delay  in  Enforcing  Collection  of  Support  Payments 

A client  with  three  children  had  not  received  any  support  payments  for  six  months, 
even  though  she  had  provided  the  Family  Support  Plan  (FSP)  with  information  about 
her  ex-spouse's  employment.  Her  attempts  to  contact  the  FSP  for  an  explanation  had 
not  been  successful  so  she  telephoned  Ombudsman  Ontario  to  complain  that  the  FSP 
had  not  taken  enforcement  action  on  her  behalf. 

Ombudsman  staff  made  an  inquiry  at  FSP  about  the  status  of  her  case.  As  a result,  her 
file  was  reviewed  by  the  FSP's  enforcement  staff  and  an  enforcement  representative 
telephoned  her  to  apologize  for  the  delay  in  taking  action  on  her  file.  She  was  also 
informed  that  the  FSP  would  take  immediate  action  to  enforce  the  collection  of  support 
payments  from  her  ex-spouse. 


Ministry  Repayment  Confirmed 

A client  contacted  Ombudsman  Ontario  about  an  overpayment  of  Family  Benefits 
which  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services  was  attempting  to  recover  from 
her.  The  client  said  she  was  being  asked  to  repay  a substantial  sum  of  money  to  the 
Ministry  which  she  contended  she  had  already  paid.  The  confusion  appeared  when 
the  Ministry  attempted  to  collect  child  support  arrears  through  the  Family  Support 
Plan  to  cover  its  payment  of  Family  Benefits  to  the  client.  The  Ministry  contended 
that  the  client  did  not  disclose  that  she  received  direct  child  support  payments  while 
still  collecting  Family  Benefits,  thereby  creating  an  overpayment. 

The  client  was  adamant  that  she  had  reimbursed  the  Ministry  for  the  amount  of  the 
overpayment,  and  could  verify  some  of  this  repayment  with  receipts  in  the  amount  of 
$1,790.00  However,  when  she  attempted  to  resolve  the  issue  through  phone  calls  and 
a visit  to  the  Ministry's  regional  office,  her  calls  were  not  returned  and  the  general 
welfare  worker  refused  to  meet  with  her.  She  had  also  arranged  for  her  ex-spouse  who 
paid  the  support  to  confirm  that  the  payments  were  made. 

When  the  client  provided  Ombudsman  staff  with  copies  of  the  receipts,  the  Ministry 
was  contacted.  As  a result,  the  Ministry  initiated  an  investigation  and  later  confirmed 
that  the  client  was  correct;  she  had  remitted  the  amount  she  received  in  support  pay- 
ments to  the  Ministry. 
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Ministry  Unfair  Tender  Procedure 

A client's  company  was  one  of  five  involved  in  a tender  competition  for  a contract 
with  the  former  Ministry  of  Government  Services.  His  company  was  not  successful 
and  he  called  the  Ombudsman's  office  to  complain  that  his  company  was  not  treated 
fairly  during  the  competition  process.  He  also  contended  that  the  Ministry's  staff  had 
not  advised  him  of  an  administrative  appeal  procedure. 

The  Ombudsman  reviewed  Management  Board  Directives  on  the  tender  process  and  a 
manager's  guide  which  had  been  designed  to  assist  government  project  managers  with  the 
practices  and  procedures  involved  when  procuring  consulting  services.  The  Management 
Board  Directive  relating  to  consulting  services  set  out  the  principles  and  mandatory 
requirements.  One  of  the  requirements  was  that  a bidder  debriefing  be  provided  upon 
the  request  of  a bidder. 

fl, 

In  this  case,  a debriefing  meeting  had  been  held  with  the  project  manager  and  a senior 
executive  of  the  Ministry.  Therefore,  in  the  Ombudsman's  opinion,  the  mandatory  require- 
ment of  a bidder  debriefing  had  been  fulfilled.  The  Ombudsman  also  decided  that  since  no 

flSf  I?' 

appeal  procedure  was  available.  Ministry  staff  had  not  denied  the  client  a right  of  appeal. 

However,  further  investigation  about  the  competition  process  confirmed  the  client's 
statement  that  his  company  had  not  received  notice  of  changes  to  the  interview  presen- 
tation format.  Changes  were  sent  by  facsimile  transmission  to  each  of  the  competitors 
one  week  before  their  respective  interviews  and  the  Ministry  received  an  acknowledgment 
from  each  that  they  had  received  notice  of  the  changes.  It  did  not  receive  an  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  client's  company.  Examination  of  the  facsimile  machine  log  at  the 
client's  company  revealed  that  it  had  not  received  a transmission  from  the  Ministry. 

It  appeared  to  the  Ombudsman  that  there  was  an  administrative  flaw  in  the  competition 
process  concerning  the  provision  of  notice.  The  Ombudsman  had  to  consider  if  this 
flaw  was  significant  enough  to  have  affected  the  outcome  of  the  competition.  The 
Ombudsman  reviewed  the  evaluation  criteria  used  by  the  Ministry's  selection  panel, 
and  her  staff  interviewed  members  of  the  selection  panel  who  expressed  confidence 
that,  based  on  all  of  the  criteria,  the  final  ranking  of  the  competitors  was  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  assessment  by  the  panel.  Competitors  were  scored  on  their  written 
submissions  and  cost  estimates,  as  well  as  their  answers  to  the  questions  asked  during 
the  interview.  Since  no  marks  had  been  awarded  or  deducted  for  interview  format  or 
presentation  skills,  the  Ombudsman  found  the  outcome  of  the  competition  was  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  client's  company  did  not  receive  notification  of  changes 
to  the  interview  format. 
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The  Ombudsman  believed  that  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services  should  have  con- 
firmed and  documented  the  fact  that  it  had  sent  notification  of  the  change  to  the  j 

interview  format  to  each  company  and  verified  that  the  notices  had  been  received.  If  | 

the  Ministry  had  requested  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  facsimile  transmis-  j 

I 

sions,  or  had  it  verified  with  the  proponent  companies  at  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 

I 

view  that  they  had  received  the  notice  of  change,  any  perception  of  unfairness  could  i 

have  been  avoided  and  the  integrity  of  the  competition  maintained.  I 

I 

i 

The  Ombudsman  recommended  that  the  Ministry  should  keep  confirmation  on  the 
competition  file  whenever  it  sends  notices  of  changes  to  the  process  by  facsimile  | 

transmission.  The  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Management  Board  Secretariat  (which  had  | 

assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  former  Ministry  of  Government  Services)  accepted  ' 

the  Ombudsman's  conclusions  and  notified  the  Ombudsman  of  his  intention  to  ; 

implement  her  recommendations.  [ 

i 

Unfair  Tender  Process  ^ i 

A client  who  owns  his  own  appraisal  business  asked  the  Ombudsman's  office  to  investigate  j 

the  Ministry  of  Transportation's  method  of  awarding  four  contracts.  He  felt  that  the  I 

tender  process  had  been  unfair.  | 

i 

m-  ] 

After  conducting  an  investigation,  the  Ombudsman  discovered  that  in  one  tender,  the 

Ministry  had  ignored  its  own  closing  date;  it  had  solicited  another  bid  after  the  closing 

tender  date;  and  it  had  awarded  the  tender  to  a consultant  who  had  not  participated  I 

in  the  tender  process.  '■ 

,|i 

In  addition,  the  Ministry  had  failed  to  comply  with  its  own  directives  when  it  informally  ’ 

awarded  two  other  contracts  that  should  have  gone  to  tender.  | 

I 

When  the  Ombudsman  shared  her  concerns  with  the  Ministry  of  Transportation,  the 
Ministry  volunteered  to  apologize  to  the  client  and  compensate  him  for  the  reason-  : 

able  expenses  which  he  incurred  to  participate  in  the  tender  which  the  Ministry  had  ' 

ignored.  The  Ministry  also  agreed  to  provide  additional  training  to  its  staff.  The  | 

Ombudsman  was  satisfied  with  the  Ministry's  cooperative  attitude,  and  the  client  was  | 

satisfied  with  the  outcome. 
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In  October  1992,  the  Ombudsman  advised  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  of  her 
intention  to  investigate  complaints  about  delay  and  insufficient  communication  with 
clients  in  the  work  of  the  Employment  Standards  Branch.  The  decision  to  investigate 
was  based  on  the  large  number  of  similar  complaints  coming  in  to  Ombudsman 
Ontario  about  the  Employment  Standards  Branch. 

During  the  investigation,  interviews  were  conducted  with  79  Ministry  staff  in  a dozen 
locations  throughout  the  province.  A variety  of  internal  documents  and  a range  of 
individual  claim  files  were  reviewed  at  various  locations. 

As  a result  of  looking  into  the  original  two  complaints,  a third  concern  was  also  identified: 
the  quality  of  claims  investigation  seemed  to  vary  considerably  throughout  the  province 
and  to  be  inadequate  in  some  cases.  Practices  followed  by  the  Ministry  in  receiving 
and  acting  on  claims  were  not  consistent. 

The  Ministry  acknowledged  an  ongoing  delay  problem  in  all  of  its  claims  processing 
and  started  to  develop  several  creative  strategies,  particularly  at  the  'intake'  stage,  in 
order  to  reduce  delays  overall. 

The  Deputy  Minister  agreed  that  recent  delays  in  handling  claims  had  been  unreasonable, 
and  that  in  many  cases  clients  were  not  kept  adequately  informed  about  the  status  of  their 
claims,  but  took  issue  with  the  Ombudsman's  conclusions  about  the  quality  of  the 
Ministry's  investigative  work,  particularly  her  finding  that  the  organization  did  not  focus 
on  the  quality  of  its  investigations  to  the  same  degree  as  on  claimant  satisfaction.  The 
Deputy  Minister's  view  was  that  his  staff  must  frequently  make  the  "judgment  call"  that  a 
full  and  detailed  investigation  may  not  be  necessary.  The  Ombudsman  was  concerned  that 
a legitimate  focus  on  timeliness  should  not  outweigh  adherence  to  governing  legislation 
when  claims  are  investigated  and  resolved. 

By  March  1995,  the  Ministry  committed  itself  to:  clarify  the  goals  of  the  Employment 
Standards  Program  claims  investigations;  use  resources  to  provide  high  quality  service; 
develop  and  implement  a plan  to  improve  local  management  practices  throughout  the 
province  for  supervision  of  claims  investigation  and  file  processing;  make  revisions  to  a 
"Procedures  Manual"  a priority;  complete  work  on  its  legal  "Interpretation  Manual"; 
and  develop  and  implement  a computerized  "Case  Management  System"  which  would 
permit  claimants  to  determine  the  status  of  their  claims. 

The  Ministry  also  agreed  to  develop  training  programs  for  both  managers  and  line  staff  in 
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group  dynamics  and  teamwork,  as  well  as  in  the  requirements  of  claims  investigation,  file 
processing  and  collections.  Steps  would  also  be  taken  to  set  up  an  effective  forum  for  staff 
to  make  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  the  organization's  work.  The  Deputy  Minister  also 
agreed  to  develop  appropriate  quality  assurance  measures. 

The  Ombudsman  advised  the  Deputy  of  her  intention  to  follow  up  on  the  Ministry's 
progress  in  six  months. 


Ministry  Actions  Appropriate 

Several  individuals  approached  the  Ombudsman  alleging  that  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  (MNR)  had  failed  to  properly  monitor  the  construction  of  a small  private  hydro- 
electric project  on  Crown  land  in  Northern  Ontario.  As  a result,  they  believed  that  the 
structure  was  unsafe  and  that  the  fishery  in  the  river  had  been  adversely  affected.  They 
also  alleged  that  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy  (MOEE)  had  failed  to  respond 
to  complaints  about  environmental  infractions  during  construction  of  the  project. 

Upon  investigation.  Ombudsman  staff  found  that  MNR  staff  had  paid  numerous  visits 
to  the  site  during  construction  and  had  taken  action  whenever  concerns  arose.  The 
decisions  made  about  the  fishery  and  water  quality  were  based  on  information  received 
from  MNR  biologists  and  from  environmental  experts  in  both  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments.  The  Ministry  had  also  established  a Monitoring  Committee  comprised 
of  local  citizens. 

After  considering  these  facts,  the  Ombudsman  concluded  that  MNR  had  fulfilled  its 
responsibility  for  monitoring  a private  construction  project  on  Crown  land  in  order 
to  ensure  the  protection  of  local  resources.  She  commented  that  she  was  impressed  by 
the  amount  of  time  Ministry  employees  had  spent  in  monitoring  this  project  and  by 
the  thoroughness  of  their  work.  The  Ombudsman  also  found  that  MOEE  staff  had 
acted  in  accordance  with  their  mandate  in  dealing  with  reported  infractions. 


Compensation  Provided 

After  a client  sold  his  farm  in  1982  to  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  (MTO),  a dispute 
lasted  over  the  next  twelve  years  about  the  basis  for  and  amount  of  additional  com- 
pensation he  should  receive  for  the  mortgage  interest  rate  differential. 

When  the  Ombudsman  looked  into  the  matter,  it  was  discovered  that  during  the  purchase 
negotiations,  MTO  had  changed  its  policy  and  withdrawn  its  offer  on  a hypothetical 
remortgage.  Eventually  the  client  was  informed  that,  instead  of  using  the  mortgage  on  an 
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existing  cottage,  he  would  have  to  buy  a replacement  property.  When  he  eventually  did  so, 
his  claim  for  compensation  and  legal  fees  was  denied  because  it  was  submitted  too  late. 

Over  the  years,  the  client  consulted  several  lawyers  but  did  not  feel  he  could  afford  court 
action.  When  he  eventually  filed  a Notice  of  Arbitration  with  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
(OMB),  MTO  disputed  the  OMB's  jurisdiction  to  rule  on  what  it  regarded  as  a contract,  not 
an  expropriation  case. 

However,  in  order  to  limit  its  costs,  MTO  offered  the  client  $5,000.00  "without  prejudice" 
in  1990.  He  refused  this  offer  and  the  OMB  adjourned  its  hearings  since  he  had  no  lawyer. 

The  Ombudsman's  investigation  indicated  that  MTO  had  established  no  adequate  written 
policy  for  its  property  agents  and  had  refused  to  clarify  what  it  would  regard  as  a valid 
claim  for  the  client's  solicitor.  The  Ministry  of  Transportation  was  receptive  to  a proposal 
to  meet  with  Ombudsman  staff  to  share  the  information  obtained.  After  two  meetings 
with  MTO  officials,  the  Ministry  offered,  and  the  client  accepted,  $31,250.00.  This  amount 
covered  mortgage  rate  differential  compensation,  legal  fees  on  the  purchase  of  the 
replacement  farm,  and  other  legal  fees  and  out-of-pocket  expenses  incurred  in  his  attempts 
to  reach  a resolution  with  MTO  before  approaching  the  Ombudsman. 


Hydro  Access 

A client  complained  that  Ontario  Hydro  had  cut  down  his  trees  without  permission. 
Ontario  Hydro  believed  that  its  staff  had  verbal  authority  to  take  this  action.  Ontario  Hydro 
offered  to  replant  the  trees  and  asked  the  landowner  for  a limited  easement  to  his  property 
to  permit  maintenance  of  its  right-of-way.  When  Ombudsman  staff  talked  to  the  client,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  replanting  offer  because  what  he  really 
needed  was  replacement  of  the  old  fence  which  the  trees  had  supported.  When  Ontario 
Hydro  was  made  aware  of  his  need  for  a barrier  to  prevent  snowmobile  access  to  his  property, 
it  agreed  to  provide  him  with  a cheque  for  $4,000.00  for  construction  of  a new  fence. 

Replacement  Trees  Planted 

A client  contended  that  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  sent  machinery  and  operators 
to  remove  a tree  line  which  fronted  his  property.  The  trees  provided  natural  protection 
from  wind  and  snow  and  afforded  the  family  additional  privacy  and  increased  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  land. 

Although  the  client  alleged  that  he  had  made  inquiries  with  the  Ministry  and  asked  it  to 
postpone  its  actions  pending  further  discussion,  Ministry  officials  took  the  position  that 
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they  were  advised  by  the  Local  Roads  Board  to  clear  the  road  to  facilitate  snow  removal. 

The  Ombudsman  advised  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  that  she  would  conduct  an 
investigation  of  this  complaint.  The  client  wanted  the  large  trees  that  had  been 
removed  to  be  replaced  with  trees  of  the  same  size.  After  some  discussion,  the 
Ministry  agreed  to  replace  the  removed  trees  and  the  client  could  provide  some  large 
trees  from  his  property  for  transplanting.  The  Ministry  also  agreed  to  plant  a row  of 
small  trees  along  the  balance  of  the  area  that  was  cut  over. 


Inmates'  Dorm  Conditions  Improved 

As  a cost  saving  measure,  the  female  inmates  at  an  eastern  detention  centre  were  moved 
from  two  dorms  into  a single  dorm.  Concerns  were  raised  about  the  privacy  provided  to 
the  female  inmates,  as  well  as  the  general  conditions  of  the  dorm.  The  dorm  was  signifi- 
cantly smaller  and  renovations  had  yet  to  be  completed  to  accommodate  a female 
population  as  opposed  to  the  usual  intermittent  male  population  housed  in  this  unit. 

Ombudsman  Ontario  began  receiving  complaints  of  overcrowding  conditions  from  the 
female  inmates.  There  were  clear  indicators  of  tension  in  the  female  population  as  seen 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  complaints  received  about  various  issues  such  as  inmate 
misconducts,  access  to  recreation  (the  weight  room),  yard  and  privacy  complaints  about 
an  observation  window  which  allowed  officers  to  look  directly  into  the  shower  area  of 
the  dorm.  The  overcrowding  conditions  as  well  as  other  concerns  were  noted  by  the 
Ombudsman  during  a tour  of  the  facility. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  institution  and  the  Eastern  Regional 
Office  of  the  Ministry,  Ombudsman  staff  held  discussions  and  meetings  in  an  effort  to 
determine  appropriate  alternative  accommodation. 

After  considering  various  options,  it  was  decided  that  the  female  unit  would  be 
moved  to  one  of  the  large  dorms  in  the  minimum  area  of  the  institution.  The  dorm 
was  renovated  (cleaned,  repaired,  painted,  urinals  removed  and  toilets  installed,  privacy 
blinds  installed)  and  the  new  unit  was  formally  opened  early  in  1995. 


Equitable  Treatment  of  Inmate  Ensured 

An  aboriginal  person  who  was  an  inmate  complained  that  when  he  was  transferred 
from  a federal  institution  to  a provincial  jail  his  Medicine  Bag  was  taken  from  him  and 
degraded  in  the  process.  The  religious  significance  of  the  Medicine  Bag  was  not  initially 
recognized  by  the  staff  of  the  provincial  institution,  nor  was  the  de-sanctification  of  the 
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Bag  understood.  The  inmate's  concerns,  as  well  as  the  process  by  which  the  Medicine  Bag 
could  be  restored,  were  discussed  with  the  institution's  senior  management.  As  a result  of 
Ombudsman  staff  inquiries,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  institution  to  have  a Native 
Elder  re-sanctify  the  Bag  and  ensure  that  the  man's  religious  rites  and  rituals  were  honoured. 


Inmate  Mail  Complaint 

An  inmate  was  in  a detention  centre  when  she  called  Ombudsman  Ontario  to  complain 
that  the  area  she  was  housed  in  did  not  receive  letters.  She  was  missing  two  letters 
from  relatives.  When  she  asked  the  correctional  officers  about  it,  she  was  told  they 
had  distributed  all  the  letters  received. 

Ombudsman  staff  spoke  to  detention  centre  staff  who  said  that  the  institution  had  a 
record  of  receiving  the  letters  and  thought  the  letters  were  distributed.  However,  the 
institution  had  no  way  to  verify  that  the  inmates  received  the  letters.  After  discussion, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  institution  would  set  up  a system  where  inmates  will  sign  for 
receipt  of  letters. 


Numerous  Correctional  Concerns  Addressed 

A complaint  was  made  by  a group  of  inmates  in  the  female  unit  at  a correctional  institu- 
tion. As  a result.  Ombudsman  Ontario  staff  visited  the  institution  to  interview  female 
inmates  and  staff.  Complaints  about  living  conditions  included;  showering  was 
impossible  because  the  water  temperature  could  not  be  regulated  (it  was  either  too  hot 
or  too  cold);  shower  curtains  needed  replacing;  there  was  no  proper  sized  clothing  for 
pregnant  and  "plus"  sizes;  the  canteen  list  had  no  hair  rinse,  body  lotion  or  snacks  on 
it;  a pregnant  inmate  was  refused  cell  time  to  rest  as  directed  by  medical  personnel- 
underwear  for  the  inmates  was  in  poor  condition  and  an  insufficient  number  of 
changes  was  provided;  and  the  telephone  needed  to  be  repaired.  Another  complaint 
was  that  daily  cell  time  was  not  provided  and  inmates  had  to  remain  in  a common 
area  from  approximately  7:00  a.m.  until  9:00  p.m.. 

As  a result  of  Ombudsman  staff  inquiries,  all  of  these  problems  were  addressed  and 
corrected.  In  addition,  the  institution  also  agreed  to  review  the  possibility  of  introducing 
cell  time  during  the  day  for  all  inmates. 


Inmate's  Disability  Accommodated 

An  inmate  who  is  deaf  contacted  the  Ombudsman's  office  about  difficulties  he  was 
experiencing  in  a provincial  jail.  Since  he  required  the  use  of  a teletype  (TTY)  phone 
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located  in  a private  office,  he  was  only  permitted  to  make  collect  calls  and  use  the 
phone  twice  a week.  The  jail  was  also  charging  him  for  making  the  calls.  He  thought 
this  was  unreasonable. 

The  inmate  communicates  through  American  Sign  Language  (AST)  and  complained 
that  he  was  having  difficulty  communicating  with  staff  at  the  facility.  He  believed  he 
was  being  denied  certain  privileges  due  to  his  disability. 

When  staff  from  the  Ombudsman's  office  contacted  jail  staff,  they  confirmed  they 
were  having  difficulty  accommodating  the  inmate's  needs.  The  jail  had  only  one  staff 
member  fluent  in  ASL.  Unfortunately,  this  person  was  on  holidays  during  the  time 
the  inmate  was  experiencing  problems. 

The  jail  staff  agreed  that  he  could  now  have  unlimited  telephone  access  to 
Ombudsman  Ontario,  his  solicitor  and  his  Member  of  Provincial  Parliament,  and 
agreed  to  negotiate  a billing  method  for  his  personal  calls.  Ombudsman  staff  was  also 
told  that  jail  staff  would  take  further  steps  to  accommodate  the  inmate's  disability. 

Inmate's  Religious  Request  Accommodated 

A client  sentenced  to  serve  30  days  in  a correctional  institution  called  Ombudsman 
Ontario  to  complain.  He  was  admitted  with  three  books  used  by  members  of  the 
Wiccan  faith  and  when  he  first  asked,  the  institution  denied  him  access  to  the  materi- 
al on  the  grounds  that  inmates  are  not  allowed  personal  possessions.  Since  he  was 
serving  a short  sentence,  an  effort  was  made  to  resolve  this  case  quickly  to  provide  a 
tangible  benefit  for  the  inmate. 

Ombudsman  staff  asked  the  institution  to  review  its  position  particularly  with  respect 
to  its  duty  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  accommodation  standard  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code. 

Correctional  institution  staff  expressed  concerns  about  not  giving  him  the  books  for  "secu- 
rity" reasons  but  this  could  not  be  supported  with  any  evidence  of  a security  risk.  After 
considering  all  the  relevant  information,  the  requested  material  was  given  to  the  inmate. 

Inmate's  Property  Missing 

An  inmate  called  Ombudsman  Ontario  and  asked  that  it  investigate  his  claim  that  he 
had  cash  and  property  worth  $350.00  lost  or  stolen  during  his  transfer  from  the  cus- 
tody of  regional  police  to  the  admission  and  discharge  staff  at  a detention  centre. 
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The  police  investigated  his  claim  and  issued  a report  in  which  staff  acknowledged  that 
their  procedures  could  have  contributed  to  the  loss.  They  offered  to  pay  half  his  claim,  or 
$175.00.  The  police  also  changed  several  of  their  practices  with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
cash  and  property  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  problems  identified  in  this  case. 

Staff  at  the  detention  centre  maintained  that  they  did  not  contribute  to  the  loss  and 
would  not  accept  any  financial  responsibility.  Several  efforts  were  made  to  resolve  this 
matter  on  the  basis  of  the  police  investigation,  the  facts  of  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  observations  and  inquiries  of  Ombudsman  staff. 

The  Ombudsman  sent  a notice  of  intention  to  investigate  this  case  to  the  regional 
director  of  detention  centres.  He  offered  to  compensate  the  inmate  even  though  he 
maintained  the  position  that  the  centre  was  not  responsible  for  the  loss. 

In  order  to  resolve  this  complaint  Ombudsman  staff  worked  with  organizations  that 
were  within  its  jurisdiction  and  were  non-jurisdictional  at  the  same  time. 

Inmate  Funds  Secured 

An  inmate  whose  financial  affairs  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  the  Public  Trustee 
contacted  the  Ombudsman's  district  office.  As  a result  of  a transfer  from  one  correctional 
facility  to  another,  he  had  not  received  the  $100.00  normally  sent  to  him  by  the  Public 
Trustee  for  his  canteen  fund.  Although  the  inmate  was  advised  by  the  receiving  institution 
that  the  money  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  maintained  he  had  not  received  it. 

Ombudsman  staff  contacted  the  first  correctional  facility  and  learned  that,  in  fact,  the 
inmate  had  not  received  the  $100.00  before  his  transfer.  Ombudsman  staff  ensured  the 
institution  would  send  the  money  and  later  called  the  inmate  to  confirm  that  this  had 
been  done. 

Inmate  Locates  Missing  Property 

An  inmate  in  a provincial  jail  called  Ombudsman  staff  because  he  was  having  a problem 
locating  his  dentures.  He  had  undergone  some  dental  work  at  another  correctional 
facility  and  his  dentures  were  left  at  that  facility  for  repair.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
a third  correctional  facility  and  when  he  returned  for  his  next  dental  appointment  his 
dentures  were  not  there. 

Ombudsman  staff  contacted  employees  at  the  facility  where  the  dentures  had  been 
repaired  and  was  told  that  the  dentures  were  sent  back  to  the  first  facility  after  the 
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inmate  failed  to  keep  his  dental  appointment.  Employees  at  the  first  facility  informed  the 
Ombudsman  staff  that  the  dentures  had  already  been  sent  ahead  to  the  third  institution 
the  inmate  was  transferred  to.  The  third  institution  said  the  dentures  did  not  arrive. 

Ombudsman  staff  contacted  the  original  detention  facility  again,  which  launched  its 
own  investigation  of  the  situation.  The  dentures  had  been  forgotten  by  bailiffs  trans- 
porting inmates  to  the  receiving  institution;  they  were  located  and  sent  on  the  next 
transfer  bus  to  the  inmate. 

Inmate  Request  Facilitated 

An  inmate  contacted  Ombudsman  staff  from  a provincial  detention  centre  because 
she  needed  her  street  clothes  for  a court  appearance.  On  the  last  two  occasions  the 
inmate  had  to  attend  court,  staff  at  the  institution  informed  her  they  were  too  busy 
to  provide  her  with  her  street  clothes.  This  was  an  important  issue  to  the  inmate 
because  she  was  concerned  that  an  appearance  in  her  institutional  clothing  might 
prejudice  the  court's  assessment  of  her  case.  Although  there  is  no  written  policy,  the 
practice  is  to  provide  street  clothing  to  inmates  for  court  appearances. 

When  Ombudsman  staff  contacted  detention  centre  staff,  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
agreed  to  ensure  that  the  inmate  would  have  her  street  clothing  for  future  court 
appearances. 

Widow's  Pension  Secure 

A client  contacted  the  Ombudsman's  district  office  to  explain  that  she  had  been  told 
by  the  Worker's  Compensation  Board  (WCB)  that  she  would  lose  her  widow's  pension 
when  she  remarried.  (Her  spouse  had  died  14  years  ago  as  a result  of  a work  injury.) 
She  inquired  over  one  year  ago  about  losing  her  pension  if  she  remarried  and  was  told 
that  she  would  not  but  that  she  should  contact  the  WCB  one  month  prior  to  the  wed- 
ding. The  WCB  would  give  her  a letter  confirming  that  she  would  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  her  pension. 

When  she  called  the  WCB  and  asked  to  have  the  confirmation  sent  she  was  told  that 
she  would  receive  a lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  years  of  benefits  but  would  no 
longer  receive  her  pension.  She  was  upset  because  she  and  her  fiance  were  not  in 
good  health,  were  both  living  on  pensions  and  needed  her  widow's  pension  to  make 
ends  meet.  They  considered  cancelling  the  wedding  plans. 

The  Ombudsman's  District  Officer  contacted  the  WCB  and  was  told  that  the  client 
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was  given  the  wrong  information,  that  the  Workers'  Compensation  Board  Act  had  been 
changed  in  1985  and  that  widows'  pensions  were  no  longer  terminated  upon  remarriage. 


Benefits  Reduced  Without  Reason 

A client  contacted  the  Ombudsman's  district  office  because  his  Workers'  Compensation 
Board  (WCB)  benefits  had  been  reduced  for  a period  of  seven  months  and  he  was  not 
given  a reason.  He  was  suffering  significant  financial  hardship  as  a result  of  this  reduction 
in  benefits.  The  Ombudsman's  District  Officer  contacted  the  WCB  claims  adjudicator  who 
reviewed  the  file.  The  review  resulted  in  discovering  that  the  client  was  eligible  for 
full  benefits  and  he  subsequently  received  $5,000.00  in  retroactive  benefits. 


Retroactive  Benefits  Received 

A client  called  our  office  about  a complaint  against  the  Workers'  Compensation  Board. 
He  applied  for  benefits  in  October,  1993  and  said  his  claim  was  accepted  by  the  Board 
but  he  had  not  received  any  benefits  in  over  a year.  He  explained  that  he  had  contacted 
the  adjudicator  every  three  months  to  verify  the  status  of  his  file  and  had  also  visited 
the  office  three  times.  Every  time  he  contacted  his  adjudicator  he  was  informed  that 
benefits  would  be  forthcoming.  He  was  concerned  about  the  delay  because  his 
Unemployment  Insurance  claim  had  expired  and  the  holiday  season  was  near. 

The  Ombudsman's  Office  contacted  the  Workers'  Compensation  Board  and  was  advised 
that  the  file  had  been  mistakenly  de-activated.  The  claim  was  reviewed  by  the  adjudicator 
and  the  client  received  retroactive  benefits  in  the  amount  of  $17,000.00  within  a few  days. 

Discriminatory  Comments  Removed  from  File 

During  an  investigation  into  a complaint  about  the  handling  of  an  appeal  by  the 
Workers'  Compensation  Appeals  Tribunal,  the  Ombudsman  discovered  that  a Workers' 
Compensation  Board  caseworker  had  recorded,  years  earlier,  several  judgmental  and  dis- 
criminatory comments  about  the  client's  personal  habits,  and  the  trade  he  had  followed. 

Although  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  outcome  of  the  later  appeal,  these  comments  had 
angered  and  hurt  the  client  when  he  read  the  file  years  later. 

The  Ombudsman  expressed  her  concern  about  the  caseworker's  behaviour  to  the 
Compensation  Board  Chair.  As  a result,  the  Board  purged  the  offending  remarks  from 
the  client's  record,  and  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  staff  training,  in  the  interests  of 
administering  "justice  with  humanity". 
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Decision  Reconsidered  by  Tribunal 

A client  contacted  Ombudsman  Ontario  for  assistance.  He  claimed  that  his  psychological 
disability  was  a direct  result  of  his  compensable  accident.  A Workers'  Compensation 
Appeal  Tribunal  (WCAT)  majority  decision  found  that  a causal  relationship  between 
his  compensable  accident  and  his  diagnosed  psychiatric  disability  was  not  demon- 
strated. The  decision  was  made  on  the  basis  that  a personal  tragedy  experienced  by 
the  client  three  years  after  his  accident  was  an  intervening  event  which  broke  the 
chain  of  causation  between  the  compensable  accident  and  the  psychological  disability. 

The  Ombudsman  concluded  that  the  majority  Tribunal  decision  was  unreasonable  and 
recommended  that  WCAT  reconsider  its  decision.  The  Ombudsman  found  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  client's  psychological  disability  was  related  to  his 
compensable  accident  was  a medical  issue  and  the  available  medical  information  did 
not  support  the  decision  made  by  the  Tribunal.  Both  of  the  psychiatrists  involved  in 
the  case  believed  there  was  a causal  relationship  between  the  compensable  accident 
and  the  psychological  disability. 

As  a result  of  the  Ombudsman's  investigation,  the  WCAT  obtained  further  information 
and  subsequently  decided  that  the  client's  case  should  be  reconsidered. 

Birth  Certificate  Issued 

A client  was  born  in  1923  at  home  in  a small  community  in  Northern  Ontario.  At  the 
time,  her  parents  did  not  officially  register  her  birth.  When  she  applied  to  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  General  for  her  birth  certificate  in  1993,  she  was  told  a certificate 
could  not  be  issued  because  her  birth  was  not  registered. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  very  little  evidence  available  to  establish  the  client's  date 
and  place  of  birth.  She  submitted  a copy  of  the  1924  handwritten  parish  record  of  her 
baptism;  however,  the  spelling  of  her  father's  last  name  was  different  from  that  which 
she  and  her  family  had  always  used.  She  tried  for  about  a year  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  other  documentary  evidence,  such  as  school  records,  which  could  clarify 
the  situation  and  satisfy  the  Registrar  General's  requirements. 

Although  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  General  could  have  provided  her  with  a certifi- 
cate in  the  name  as  it  was  spelled  in  the  parish  record,  she  did  not  want  this. 
Frustrated  with  the  exchange  of  forms  and  lack  of  progress  in  her  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  General,  she  finally  called  Ombudsman  Ontario  for 
assistance. 
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Ombudsman  staff  discovered  when  talking  to  the  client  that  she  had  four  siblings  all 
of  whom  were  in  possession  of  birth  certificates  with  the  correct  spelling  of  the  family 
name.  The  Office  of  the  Registrar  General  was  told  about  this  new  information  and  of 
the  client's  dissatisfaction  with  the  process. 

The  Deputy  Registrar  General  reviewed  her  file  as  well  as  the  registration  records  of 
her  siblings.  He  found  more  complete  family  information  in  her  siblings'  records  and, 
based  on  the  evidence  from  all  these  sources,  he  concluded  that  her  birth  could  be 
registered.  The  client's  birth  certificate  was  subsequently  issued  with  the  correct 
spelling  of  her  family  name. 


Drivers'  Licence  Application  Costs 

Ombudsman  Ontario  reaches  out  to  the  smaller  communities  by  setting  up  temporary 
"offices"  where  people  from  those  communities  can  personally  see  Ombudsman  staff. 
A client  in  a small  northern  Ontario  community  visited  one  of  these  temporary  offices 
to  complain.  He  had  lost  his  drivers'  licence  several  years  earlier  due  to  impaired  driving 
charges,  and  was  now  in  the  process  of  re-applying.  The  client  supplied  two  doctors' 
reports,  but  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  requested  a more  detailed  report  from  a 
psychiatrist,  psychologist,  or  a family  doctor  of  long  standing. 

The  client  was  new  in  town  and  did  not  have  a family  doctor  of  long  standing.  There 
are  no  psychiatrists  or  psychologists  in  the  town.  He  inquired  about  getting  the  report 
done  in  two  other  cities,  but  this  would  have  cost  him  travel  and  accommodations, 
plus  the  lowest  price  for  preparing  the  report  that  he  was  quoted  was  $250.00.  While 
the  client  contended  that  the  Ministry  was  being  unreasonable  in  requesting  the  third 
medical  report,  he  was  not  adverse  to  taking  a third  examination.  Cost  was  a factor  in 
keeping  him  from  doing  so. 

The  two  reports  submitted  by  the  local  physician  for  the  client  were  clearly  inadequate 
for  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  to  assess  the  likelihood  for  his  drinking  and  driving 
again.  The  Ministry  requested  that  the  third  report  be  conducted  by  a psychiatrist  or 
psychologist.  Its  prime  concern  was  to  receive  a detailed  report  by  a professional  with 
addictions  counselling,  training  and  experience. 

The  Ombudsman's  District  Officer  made  inquiries,  and  was  able  to  verify  that  the 
local  community  counselling  service  could  provide  the  necessary  report  at  no  cost  to 
the  client.  Others  in  the  community  who  may  require  similar  services  will  also  benefit 
from  this  new  information. 
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Drivers'  Licence  Application  Misplaced 

A client  contacted  our  office  about  the  Ministry  of  Transportation.  He  had  tried  to 
renew  his  A-B  class  drivers'  licence  which  he  needed  for  a part-time  job.  He  said  that 
he  had  provided  the  appropriate  documentation  and  completed  the  written  test  within 
the  Ministry's  required  timeframes.  However,  when  he  contacted  the  Ministry  for  his 
licence  he  was  informed  that  the  documentation  had  been  misplaced.  He  went  to  the 
Ministry  office,  provided  a second  copy  and  was  advised  that  he  had  missed  the  deadline 
and  would  have  to  pay  a fee  to  renew  his  licence.  As  a result  of  the  Ombudsman  staff 
inquiry,  the  Ministry  issued  a temporary  licence  and  advised  that  a permanent  licence 
would  be  sent  to  the  man,  allowing  him  to  start  his  part-time  job. 


Licence  Reinstated 

A client  contacted  the  Ombudsman's  office  because  he  was  distressed  and  angry  with 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation.  The  client's  licence  had  been  suspended  for  medical 
reasons.  He  and  his  doctor  submitted  medical  reports  four  times  and  the  Ministry  had 
lost  or  misplaced  the  information.  The  Ministry  got  the  reports  when  they  were  sent 
the  fifth  time  but  said  the  information  was  unspecified  and  would  have  to  go  for 
Medical  Review  which  would  not  occur  for  some  time. 

The  client  was  planning  to  leave  for  Florida  in  two  days  and  needed  a decision  in 
order  to  cancel  his  out  of  country  medical  insurance  and  make  other  travel  arrangements. 
Ombudsman  staff  called  the  Ministry  and  had  the  reports  faxed  directly  to  a contact 
person  in  the  Ministry  office.  That  contact  took  the  reports  to  the  Medical  Advisor  for 
consideration.  The  Ministry  agreed  to  reinstate  the  client's  licence  and  said  he  could 
disregard  any  suspension  notice  received  in  the  mail. 

Northern  Health  Travel  Grant  Delay 

A client  contacted  Ombudsman  Ontario's  district  office  when  he  was  advised  by  the 
Northern  Health  Travel  Grant  Program  that  no  record  of  his  application  could  be 
found.  The  client  accompanied  his  child  to  see  a specialist  in  Southern  Ontario  in 
June  1994.  The  application  for  a travel  grant  was  mailed  from  southern  Ontario  after 
visiting  the  doctor  there.  The  client  contacted  the  Northern  Health  Travel  Grant  by 
telephone  on  a number  of  occasions  after  submitting  his  application  and  he  was  told 
that  his  grant  would  be  processed  shortly.  When  he  was  advised  in  November  that 
there  was  no  record  of  his  application,  he  called  Ombudsman  Ontario. 

Ombudsman  staff  contacted  the  Northern  Health  Travel  Grant  and  made  inquiries. 
Since  the  original  application  could  not  be  located,  new  copies  were  faxed  to  the  Northern 
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Health  Travel  Grant  office.  Confirmation  was  received  shortly  afterwards  that  the 
client's  application  had  been  processed  and  he  could  expect  a cheque  in  the  mail. 


Travel  Funds  Advanced 

A client  received  a notice  of  a Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Board  hearing,  which 
was  to  be  held  about  500  kilometers  from  his  home  community.  When  he  asked  if  the 
hearing  could  be  held  in  his  home  community,  the  Board  said  it  could  accommodate 
his  request  but  that  it  would  delay  the  hearing. 

He  then  contacted  the  Ombudsman's  office  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done.  While 
interviewing  him.  Ombudsman  staff  determined  that  he  would  be  able  to  travel  to  the 
city  for  the  hearing  if  he  had  the  money  to  do  so.  The  client  was  on  social  assistance 
and  while  the  Board  would  compensate  him  for  his  travel  expenses,  this  would  not 
happen  until  approximately  two  months  after  the  hearing.  The  Board  was  sympathetic 
to  his  situation  but  had  no  authority  to  advance  the  money  to  him  for  travel  expenses. 

Ombudsman  staff  knew  that  local  municipal  welfare  offices  provide  travel  advances  for 
Northern  Health  Travel  Grants  to  eligible  recipients.  After  making  a few  informal  inquiries 
to  the  local  municipal  welfare  office  and  to  the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Board,  an 
agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  local  welfare  office  advanced  the  client  enough 
money  to  attend  the  hearing.  The  Board  later  reimbursed  the  welfare  office. 


Northern  Health  Travel  Grant  Denied 

A client  applied  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  a Northern  Health  Travel  Grant  (NHTG) 
for  visits  to  a specialist  in  May  and  June  of  1993.  His  applications  were  rejected 
because  he  was  not  treated  by  a specialist  during  his  visits.  He  contacted  our  district 
office  to  explain  that  he  did  have  appointments  for  those  days  with  a specialist,  but 
the  specialist  was  not  present  when  he  arrived  (1,000  kilometers  from  home).  He  was 
instead  given  the  treatments  by  a general  physician  who  worked  under  the  direction 
of  the  specialist.  Ombudsman  staff  advised  him  that  he  could  appeal  to  the  Director 
of  the  NHTG  in  his  area.  He  did  this  by  letter  on  December  10,  1993. 

The  client  contacted  the  Ombudsman's  office  again  on  February  18,  1994,  to  say  that  he 
still  had  not  received  a response  from  the  Director.  When  Ombudsman  staff  inquired,  it 
was  discovered  that  his  letter  had  gone  astray.  After  a full  discussion  of  the  situation,  the 
Ministry  agreed  to  approve  the  grants,  provided  all  other  requirements  for  them  were  met. 

A detailed  examination  of  the  client's  applications  revealed  that  no  corresponding 
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doctor's  claim  had  been  submitted  for  the  two  visits  being  claimed.  The  doctor's  office 
advised  the  Ministry  of  Health  that  the  Worker's  Compensation  Board  (WCB)  had  paid 
the  doctor's  bill.  The  Ministry  now  proposed  to  reject  the  travel  claims  based  on  the 
WCB  claim. 

The  man  told  Ombudsman  staff  that  the  doctor's  bill  was  not  paid  by  a WCB  claim. 
The  WCB  confirmed  this.  The  Ministry  then  contacted  the  doctor's  office  again.  The 
office  insisted  that  WCB  had  paid  the  bill.  When  the  Ministry  asked  the  doctor's 
office  for  a copy  of  its  accounting  records,  an  error  in  billing  was  discovered.  The 
Ministry  then  immediately  issued  cheques  for  the  two  travel  grants  to  the  client. 


School  Board  Referral 

A client  contacted  Ombudsman  staff  because  the  local  School  Board  would  not  allow 
her  son  to  register  at  the  high  school  he  wanted  to  attend.  She  felt  this  was  unfair  and 
wanted  her  son  back  in  school.  Even  though  complaints  about  School  Boards  are  not 
in  the  Ombudsman's  jurisdiction,  Ombudsman  staff  offered  to  contact  the  Superintendent 
of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Superintendent  offered  to  place  the  client's  son  at  an  alternative  educational 
facility  but  explained  that  due  to  the  past  disciplinary  issues,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
return  to  the  high  school  he  had  previously  attended.  The  client  was  thankful  there 
was  a place  available  for  her  son  and  felt  that  the  alternative  high  school  might  be 
more  conducive  to  meet  her  son's  behavioural  needs. 


Language  of  Service 

Ombudsman's  staff  received  a telephone  call  from  a client  who  spoke  no  English, 
although  she  was  able  to  identify  the  language  in  which  she  spoke.  Ombudsman 
Ontario  offers  services  in  any  language  requested.  The  staff  person  called  a community 
organization  which  serves  that  client's  own  community  and  explained  the  situation. 

The  intake  worker  for  the  community  organization  contacted  the  client,  and  determined 
that  her  problem  was  about  her  Canada  Pension  eligibility.  Ombudsman  staff  was 
then  able  to  provide  the  intake  worker  with  referrals  to  a local  legal  clinic  and  the 
client's  federal  Member  of  Parliament.  In  addition  to  agreeing  to  pass  this  information 
on  to  the  client,  the  intake  worker  offered  to  meet  with  her  to  assist  with  her  problem. 
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The  Ombudsman 

Spoke  and/or  presented  papers  at  these  venues  during  1994-95: 


Elim  Lodge  No.  29 

International  Ombudsman 

Canadian  Women's 

14th  Annual  Banquet 

Institute 

Foundation  and  EMC 

& Ball 

Conference  on  the 

International  Inc. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Ombudsman  Concept 

Toronto,  Ontario 

April  23,  1994 

Taipei,  Taiwan 

January  26,  1995 

Six  Nations  of  the  Grand 

September  19-24,  1994 

Canadian  Bar  Association 

River  Territory 

Native  Canadian  Centre 

Joint  Action  Committee  on 

Community  Presentation 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Gender  Equality 

Brantford,  Ontario 

October  13,  1994 

Toronto,  Ontario 

April  27,  1994 

January  27,  1995 

Ontario  Multicultural 

International  Ombudsman 
Institute 

University  Women's  Club  of 

Association 

Board  of  Directors  Meeting 

Toronto 

Awards  Banquet 

Buenos  Aires, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Toronto,  Ontario 

October  17-21,  1994 

February  9,  1995 

May  14,  1994 

Ontario  Native  Welfare 

Thunder  Bay  Correctional 

Friends  for  Seniors 

Administrator's  Association 

Centre 

Smiths  Falls,  Ontario 

(ONWAA) 

Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 

May  24,  1994 

Toronto,  Ontario 

February  22,  1995 

Kingston  Public  Library 

October  25,  1994 

Acceuil  Francophone 

Kingston,  Ontario 

The  Federation  of  Women 

Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 

May  24,  1994 

Teachers'  Associations  of 

February  22,  1995 

YM-YWCA 

Ontario  (FWTAO)  & The 
Women  in  Educational 

Open  House,  Thunder  Bay 

Presentation  to  Community 

Administration  Ontario 

District  Office 

Service  Providers 

(WEAO) 

Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

"In  Women's  Voices" 

February  22,  1995 

May  25,  1994 

Conference 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Spirit  of  the  People 

Legislative  Library 

November  19,  1994 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Toronto,  Ontario 

February  27,  1995 

May  30,  1994 

Victoria  College,  University 

of  Toronto 

Human  Rights  and  Race 

National  Ombudsman 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Relations  Centre 

Conference 

November  21,  1994 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Victoria,  British  Columbia 

March  21,  1995 

June  16-18,  1994 

Algoma  University 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 

City  of  Scarborough 

Heart  and  Stroke 

January  19,  1995 

Community  & Race 

Foundation,  Norfolk 

Relations 

Chapter 

Unity  and  Diversity  Group 

Scarborough,  Ontario 

Annual  General  Meeting 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 

March  21,  1995 

Simcoe,  Ontario 

January  19,  1995 

September  14,  1994 

Youth  Conference  on 

Human  Rights 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
March  31,  1995 
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• During  the  year  the  Ombudsman  dealt  with  31,441  inquiries  and  complaints 
(36,144  in  1993-94) 

• Complaints  increased  16%  to  10,742  (9,273  in  1993-94)  while  inquiries  decreased  (23)%  to 
20,699  (26,871  in  1993-94) 

• In  19,855  or  63%  of  the  cases  (25,536  or  71%  in  1993-94)  no  further  action  was  required  or 
possible  beyond  giving  of  a referral  or  making  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  client. 

• In  2,079  or  7%  of  the  cases  (1,595  or  4%  in  1993-94)  even  though  the  client  was  not  within  the 
Ombudsman's  investigative  jurisdiction,  the  Ombudsman  was  able  to  facilitate  a satisfactory 
resolution  to  the  matter. 

• There  were  1,740  or  5%  cases  discontinued  (1,809  or  5%  in  1993-94).  Of  these,  1,262  were 
discontinued  by  the  Ombudsman  because  an  adequate  alternative  remedy  was  available  to  the 
client,  or  no  further  involvement  was  required. 


Statistical  highlights 


fiscal  comparison 

Increase  in  written  complaints  and  inquiries 
(Decrease)  Increase  in  verbal  complaints  and  inquiries 
Average  days  to  resolve  written  complaints  and  inquiries 
Number  of  days  required  to  resolve  90%  of  written 
complaints  and  inquiries 


1994-95 

93-94 

92-93 

16  o/o 

13% 

4% 

(23)  % 

5% 

1% 

11 

13 

19 

72 

72 

107 

While  written  complaints  and  inquiries  increased  overall  by  16  percent,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  23  percent  in  verbal  complaints  and  inquiries.  We  are  conscious  of  a need  to 
build  better  research  capability  that  will  enable  sounder  statistical  and  trends  analysis. 
However,  in  the  interim,  we  believe  the  decrease  of  23  percent  in  verbal  complaints  and 
inquiries  can  be  accounted  for  in  a number  of  ways. 


There  were  fewer  inquiries  about  issues  over  which  Ombudsman  Ontario  has  no  jurisdiction. 
This  may  be  in  part  attributable  to  aggressive  outreach  and  public  education  efforts  in  order  to 
increase  awareness  of  our  specific  mandate.  Of  the  23  percent  decrease,  55  percent  of  it  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  category  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  and  Correctional  Services. 
We  believe  that,  in  great  part,  this  has  occurred  as  a result  of  computerizing  our  contacts  with 
clients  who  are  incarcerated  in  institutions;  this  initiative  has  enabled  us  to  identify  and  respond 
to  multiple  and  systemic  complaints  at  an  early  stage,  as  well  as  to  minimize  the  number  of  con- 
tacts clients  may  initiate  with  various  staff  members  on  the  same  issue.  All  of  which  have  also 
resulted  in  more  efficient  and  effective  use  of  resources. 


Verbal  and  Written  Complaints  and  Inquiries 

by  final  resolution 


Verbal  and  written  complaints  and  inquiries 

1994-95 

93-94 

92-93 

Complaint  resolved  by  Ombudsman 

1,217 

907 

886 

Investigation  discontinued 

1,740 

1,809 

1,953 

No  action  possible 

680 

880 

1,202 

Resolution  facilitated/Referral  given/inquiry  made 

27,804 

32,548 

29,879 

TOTALS 

31,441 

36,144 

33,920 
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Glossary 

Verbal  complaint  or  inquiry 

Complaint  or  inquiry  usually  received  over  the  telephone. 

Written  complaint  or  inquiry 

Complaint  or  inquiry  received  by  note  or  letter  with  signature  of  client. 

Resolution  facilitated/referral  given/inquiry  made 

Assistance  given  to  resolve  a problem  through  discussion,  inquiries  of  the  organization 
complained  about,  information  shared  or  other  tangible  methods  of  resolution;  by  giving 
name  and  phone  number  of  appropriate  jurisdictional  organization;  or  actually  calling 
the  organization  to  confirm  jurisdiction  to  handle  the  matter  and  make  inquiries. 

No  action  possible 

No  assistance  can  be  given  as  the  problem  cannot  either  adequately  be  defined,  the 
information  given  does  not  require  the  Ombudsman  to  take  action,  the  client  is 
anonymous,  or  it  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  facilitate  a resolution. 

Discontinued  by  Ombudsman  or  client 

The  investigation  is  discontinued  because  either  receipt  of  additional  information 
indicating  further  investigation  is  unnecessary,  the  agency  has  taken  immediate  steps 
to  resolve  the  problem,  the  Ombudsman  has  previously  investigated  the  case,  or  the 
client  does  not  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  further  for  various  reasons. 

Resolved  by  Ombudsman  in  favour  of  client 

The  complaint  is  supported  in  favour  of  the  client. 

Resolved  by  Ombudsman  in  favour  of  the  Governmental  organization 

The  complaint  was  not  supported  but  suggestions  for  change  of  policy  or  systems  is 
recommended  to  the  Governmental  organization. 

Resolved  by  other  means 

The  complaint  is  resolved  with  minimal  involvement  of  the  Ombudsman. 
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Initial 

Contacts 


Written,  verbal  or 
personal  visit 
31,441 
36,144 
33,920 


Verbal  Complaints  and  Inquiries 
20,699 
26,871 
25,683 


Against  Provincial  Government  Against  Non-Provincial  Organization 


7,793 

12,906 

11,798 

15,073 

12,521 

13,162 

Provincial 

Other  Provincial 

Ministry  of 

Ministry  or 

S.G.  & C.S.* 

Organization 

Federal 

Municipal 

Private  Courts  Other 

3,699 

4,094 

1,875 

2,343 

7,387  673  628 

7,078 

4,720 

2,573 

2,736 

7,974  885  905 

6,237 

6,284 

2,595 

2,338 

6,615  775  839 

Provincial 

Other  Provincial 

Against 

Ministry  of 

Ministry  or 

Non-Provincial 

Resolution  facilitated/ 

S.G.  & C.S.* 
3,656 

Organization 

3,888 

Organization  ^ 

12,726  ^ 

Referral  given/ 

6,995 

4,438 

14,780 

Inquiry  made 

6,066 

5,909 

12,764 

43 

206 

180 

83 

282 

293 

i 

No  action  possible 

171 

375 

398 

3,699 

4,094 

12,906 

7,078 

4,720 

15,073 

i 

Totals  of  all  resolutions 

6,237 

6,284 

13,162 

Verbal  and  Written  Complaints  and  Inquiries 

by  organization  or  agency 


Verbal  com 

plaints  and 

inquiries 

Written  complaints  and  inquiries 

Totals 

1994-95 

93-94 

92-93 

1994-95 

93-94 

92-93 

1994-95 

93-94 

92-93 

Provincial: 

7,793 

11,798 

12,521 

8,924 

7,509 

6,987 

16,717 

19,307 

19,508 

Federal: 

1,875 

2,573 

2,595 

273 

318 

204 

2,148 

2,891 

2,799 

Municipal: 

2,343 

2,736 

2,338 

603 

525 

387 

2,946 

3,261 

2,725 

Private: 

7,387 

7,974 

6,615 

784 

786 

538 

8,171 

8,760 

7,153 

Courts: 

673 

885 

775 

113 

94 

76 

786 

979 

851 

Other: 

628 

905 

839 

45 

41 

45 

673 

946 

884 

12,906 

15,073 

13,162 

1,818 

1,764 

1,250 

14,724 

16,837 

14,412 

Totals: 

20,699 

26,871 

25,683 

10,742 

9,273 

8,237 

31,441 

36,144 

33,920 

‘Provincial  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General  and  Correctional  Services 
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Legend 

Fiscal  1994-95 
Fiscal  1993-94 
Fiscal  1992-93 


Written  Complaints  and  Inquiries 

10,742 

9,273 

8,237 

Against  Provincial  Government 

8,924 

7,509 

6,987 

Against  Non-Provincial  Organization 

1,818 

1,764 

1,250 

Provincial  Other  Provincial 

Ministry  of  Ministry  or 

S.G.  & C.S.*  Organization 

2,600  6,324 

1,721  5,788 

1,658  5,329 

Federal  Municipal  Private  Courts  Other 

273  603  784  113  45 

318  525  786  94  41 

204  387  538  76  45 

Provincial  Other  Provincial 

Ministry  of  Ministry  or 

S.G.  & C.S.*  Organization 

698  564 

853  559 

887  596 

Against 

Non-Provincial  Investigation 

Organization  A j-  i i 

^ ^ discontinued  by 

0 Ombudsman 

0 

327  151 

243  154 

273  197 

0 . Investigation  discontinued 

0 ^ 

0 ^ by  client 

508  335 

266  335 

186  339 

0 . Resolved  by  Ombudsman 

0 ^ 

0 in  favour  of  client 

7 228 

11  199 

10  262 

0 . Resolved  by  Ombudsman 

0 4 

0 in  favour  of  Government 

111  28 

59  37 

54  35 

0 . Resolved  by  Ombudsman 

0 4 

Q ^ by  other  means 

932  4,896 

271  4,378 

220  3,749 

1,706  . Resolution  facilitated/ 

1,686  4 ^ . 

^ RCjCTTCll  ^IVCYl/ItKJlllTy  tTldClC 

17  122 

18  126 

28  151 

112  . 

78  ^ No  action  possible 

79 

2,600  6,324 

1,721  5,788 

1,658  5,329 

1,818  . 

j'250  ^ Totals  of  all  resolutions 
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Statistical  Data 


Verbal  and  Written  Complaints  and  Inquiries  Against 
Provincial  Governmental  Organizations 


by  final  resolution 


Verbal  Complaints 
and  inquiries 
1994-95  93-94  92-93 

Written  Complaints 
and  inquiries 
1994-95  93-94  92-93 

Totals 

1994-95 

93-94 

92-93 

Complaint  Resolved 
by  Ombudsman 

in  favour  of  client 

843 

601 

525 

843 

601 

525 

in  favour  of  Governmental 
organization 

206 

181 

227 

206 

181 

227 

in  favour  of  Governmental 
organization  with  suggestions 

29 

29 

45 

29 

29 

45 

by  other  means 

139 

96 

89 

139 

96 

89 

Investigation  Discontinued 

by  client 

478 

397 

470 

478 

397 

470 

by  Ombudsman 

1,262 

1,412 

1,483 

1,262 

1,412 

1,483 

Resolution  Facilitated/ 
Referral  Given/Inquiry  Made 

7,544  11,433  11,975 

5,828 

4,649 

3,969 

13,372 

16,082 

15,944 

No  Action  Possible 

249  365  546 

139 

144 

179 

388 

509 

725 

TOTALS 

7,793  11,798  12,521 

8,924 

7,509 

6,987 

16,717 

19,307 

19,508 

Statistical  Data 


Verbal  and  Written  Complaints  and  Inquiries  Against 
the  Ministry  of  Solicitor  General  and  Correctional  Services 


by  subject  matter 

1994-95 

93-94 

92-93 

Health  care  inadequate  or  denied 

750 

1,211 

1,085 

Classification/Transfer/Committal 

586 

1,259 

1,381 

Other 

480 

655 

280 

Living  conditions  in  general 

454 

623 

490 

Staff  conduct 

351 

377 

384 

Temporary  absence  pass  discretionary  program 

282 

50 

474 

Inmate  misconduct 

256 

477 

395 

Living  conditions-food/diet 

223 

239 

175 

Living  conditions-canteen  allowance  program 

206 

337 

298 

Personal/Inmate  property 

201 

387 

588 

Discretionary  program  decisions 

151 

261 

245 

Correspondence 

135 

143 

148 

Administrative  segregation 

129 

169 

106 

Yard 

112 

119 

78 

Parole 

97 

208 

151 

Dental 

97 

147 

157 

Health-other 

92 

91 

54 

Living  conditions-segregation 

84 

99 

128 

No  response  to  request 

79 

171 

79 

Prescription  requests  denied 

77 

59 

59 

Classification  other 

76 

70 

36 

Policy/Practice 

74 

0 

100 

Pre-release 

73 

94 

38 

Staff  misconduct-assault 

66 

79 

96 

Medical  diet 

63 

120 

114 

Living  conditions-overcrowding 

63 

55 

36 

Institutional  discipline  other  than  inmate  misconduct 

62 

83 

86 

Visiting  privileges 

57 

68 

60 

Committal/Sentence  calculation 

56 

0 

0 

Religious  or  lifestyle  diet 

44 

37 

63 

Glasses,  eye  care 

42 

56 

139 

Charter  of  Rights 

40 

54 

27 

Protective  custody 

38 

100 

66 

Telephone  access/Use 

35 

53 

76 

Lost  earned  remission  punitive  segregation 

32 

82 

58 

Community  Resource  Centre 

32 

50 

25 

Secure  facility 

30 

39 

11 

Searches 

27 

31 

13 

Transfer  federal  institution 

26 

56 

57 

Mental  health  care 

25 

26 

40 

Living  conditions  - clothing  size 

22 

0 

0 

Living  conditions  - smoking 

20 

29 

39 

AIDS,  hepatitis 

19 

18 

28 

Second  opinion  denied 

18 

43 

45 

Ombudsman  letter  denial 

14 

39 

13 

Medical  segregation 

13 

15 

24 

Bailiffs 

9 

17 

0 

Living  - heating 

9 

0 

0 

Freedom  of  Information/Protection  of  Privacy 

7 

26 

26 

Ombudsman 

7 

18 

12 

Intermittent  sentence 

6 

2 

7 

Medical  appliance 

6 

0 

0 

Immigration 

6 

0 

0 

Inmate  trust  account 

4 

0 

0 

Probation 

3 

14 

0 

Open  facility 

0 

4 

4 

Electronic  Monitoring 

0 

1 

0 
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Statement  of  Expenditures  for  the 
Year  Ended  March  31,  1995 

Expenditures  1995  1994 


Salaries  and  Wages 

$ 5,481,765 

$ 

5,824,221 

Employee  Benefits  (Note  3) 

761,041 

1,207,883 

Transportation  and  Communication 

529,462 

465,186 

Services 

1,919,305 

1,831,926 

Supplies  and  Equipment 

455,487 

363,362 

9,147,060 

9,692,578 

Less  Miscellaneous  Revenue 

13,031 

12,963 

Total  Expenditures 

$ 9,134,029 

$ 

9,679,615 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statement. 


Approved: 


Ombudsman 


Notes  to  Financial  Statement 

March  31,1995 

1.  Accounting  Policies 

(a)  Basis  of  accounting.  The  Office  uses  a cash  basis  of  accounting  which,  in  the  case  of  expenditures, 
is  modified  to  allow  an  additional  30  days  to  pay  for  goods  and  services  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended. 

(b)  Furniture,  equipment  and  leasehold  improvements.  Expenditures  on  furniture,  equipment  and  leasehold 
improvements  are  expensed  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

2.  Expenditure  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Expenditures  are  made  out  of  moneys  appropriated  therefor  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Miscellaneous  revenue  is  deposited  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

3.  Pension  Plan 

The  Office  provides  pension  benefits  for  all  its  full-time  employees  through  participation  in  the  Public 
Service  Pension  Fund  (PSPF)  established  by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Ontario  Public  Service  Employees'  Union  Pension  Act,  1994  provides  for  a reduction  of  the 
employer's  contribution  to  the  PSPF  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  1995-1997.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  impact  of  these  reductions  on  the  Office's  pension  expense  was  a reduction  of 
$474,500. 

The  Office's  contribution  related  to  the  PSPF  for  the  year  was  $84,009  (1994  - $557,586)  and  is 
included  in  employee  benefits. 


Auditor's  Report 

To  the  Ombudsman 

I have  audited  the  statement  of  expenditures  of  Ombudsman  Ontario  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,1995.  This  financial  statement  is  the  responsibility  of  that  Office's  management.  My 
responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  financial  statement  based  on  my  audit. 

1 conducted  my  audit  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Those  standards 
require  that  I plan  and  perform  an  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  whether  the  financial 
statement  is  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on  a test  basis,  evidence 
supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  statement.  An  audit  also  includes  assessing 
the  accounting  principles  used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as  evaluating 
the  overall  financial  statement  presentation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  financial  statement  presents  fairly,  in  all  material  respects,  the  expenditures  of 
Ombudsman  Ontario  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1995,  in  accordance  with  the  accounting  policies 
described  in  note  1 to  the  financial  statement. 


Toronto,  Ontario 
May  3,  1995 


K.W.  Leishman,  CA 
Assistant  Provincial  Auditor 
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The  Ombudsman 

has  been  assisted  this  year  by  the  following  permanent  staff  of  professionals: 


to 


ADDO,  Kwame 
AHMED,  Safia 
ALLAN,  John 
ANDERSON,  Lee 
ANDERSON,  Marney 
ANG,  Jeanne 
ANGUS-JONES,  Christine 
ARKELL,  Tim 
BAKER,  Betty 
BARCLAY,  Kim 
BERNIER,  Suzanne 
BERTRAND,  Julie 
BLACKWOOD,  Calvin 
BOEHM,  Annmarie 
BOSWORTH,  Robin 
BOUCHER,  Lorraine 
BOURNS,  Maureen 
BRYANT,  Dale 
CARL,  Mary 
CARLINO,  Gerry 
CASSON-ROBIN,  Barbara 
CHAMBERS,  Sharon 
CHEFF,  Don 
CLEMENT,  Gilberte 
COOLMAN  , Joyce 
CORBEIL,  Lise 
CORREIA,  Jackie 
CREAN,  Fiona 
CUMMINGS,  Penny 
DEAR,  Rosie 
DELISLE,  Gerard 
DENNIE,  Jean 
DEODAT,  Zalina 
DE  SOUSA,  Joe 
DEWE,  David  and  Pollux 
DIXON,  Millicent 
DRAWBELL,  Steven 
DURJANCIK,  Ellen 
ETHIER,  Hannalie 
EVANS,  Cathy 
EYLER,  Paula 
FARNCOMBE,  Peter 
FARRELL,  Nora 
FENTON,  Mary  Jane 
FERA,  Jack 
FRASER,  Simon 
FRIMPONG,  Kwasi 
GAGNE,  Micheline 
GELAUDE,  Inez 
GERHARD,  Perry 


GIGNAC,  Pauline 
GLASIER,  Anita 
GRIFFIN,  Dianne 
HALL,  Laurie 
HART,  Anne 
HASLAM,  Sue 
HEDDEN-JENSEN,  Alison 
HIRST,  Barbara 
HOLMES,  Jackie 
HUGH,  Lira 
HUTCHINSON,  Esla 
IRONS,  Alison 
IRVINE,  Tom 
JOHNSON,  Gini 
KALISZ,  Eva 
KERSHAW,  Janet 
KIESECKER,  Barbara 
KING,  Dianne 
LA  ROSA,  George 
LAWRENCE,  Jane 
LEE,  Allan 
LEE,  Barbara 
LEE,  Judith 
LEGARDO,  Lourdes 
LEONARD,  Joyce 
LUCAS,  Lourine 
MARCUZ,  Vic 
MASON,  Sherry 
MASUKAWA,  Barbara 
MAY,  Laurel 
MORRA,  Dean 
NICHOLAS,  James 
NICHOLSON,  Sherrie  ' 
NUGENT,  Mary  Elizabeth 
OLASO-PEZESHKIAN,  Rachel 
ORR,  Michael 


ORTVED,  Janet 
PARADISO,  David 
PEASE,  Irv 
PENFOLD,  Kathy 
PETTIGREW,  Laura 
POPA,  Manuela 
PRESNER,  Matilda 
RAY,  Wendy 
ROBINSON,  Linda 
RODGERS,  Faye 
RODRIGUE,  Danielle 
ROSE,  Janet 
SANSONETTI,  Josie 
SAUER,  Michael 
SCHULZ,  Wolfgang 
SEMENCIW,  Joe 
SILVA,  Madalena 
SIMPSON,  David 
ST-LOUIS,  Stephane 
TAYLOR,  Michael 
TERRENCE,  Jo-Ann 
THOMPSON,  Reid 
VIRC,  Elizabeth 
WESTON,  Elizabeth 
WILCOX,  Shelly 
WONG,  Jennifer 
WORTHINGTON,  Barbara 
YOUNG,  Pamela 

The  Ombudsman  also  wants 
to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  a number  of  temporary 
staff  who  have  assisted  with 
a variety  of  projects  over  the 
past  year. 
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O Kenora  Office 

12-308  Second  Street  S. 
Kenora,  Ontario 
P9N  1G4 
(807)  468-2851 

468-2853  (fax) 
468-2972(TTY) 
1-800-417-3255 

Q London  Office 

920  Commissioners  Road  E. 
London,  Ontario 
N5Z  3J1 
(519)  668-0511 

668-7187(fax) 

668-7182(TTY) 

1-800-519-9070 


O North  Bay  Office 
450  Main  Street  W. 
Unit#2 

North  Bay,  Ontario 
PIB  2V2 
(705)  476-5800 

497-9931  (fax) 
476-4156  (TTY) 
1-800-895-3422 

O Ottawa  Office 
227  Rideau  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIN  5X8 
(613)  239-1487 

239-1489  (fax) 
789-7386  (TTY) 
1-800-721-9909 

O Sault  Ste.  Marie  Office 
143  Great  Northern  Rd. 
Unit#2 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 

P6B  4Y9 

(705)  945-6914 

945-6916(fax) 
945-6884  (TTY) 
1-800-303-8745 


O 


O Sudbury  Office 
66  Elm  Street 
Suite  108 
Sudbury,  Ontario 
P3C  1R8 
(705)  688-3116 

688-3084(fax) 
670-0328  (TTY) 
1-800-583-8218 

O Thunder  Bay  Office 
125  North  Cumberland 
Street 

Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 
P7A  4M4 
(807)  345-9235 

345- 0378(fax) 

346- 9130(TTY) 
1-800-430-7663 

O Timmins  Office 
85  Pine  Street  S. 

Suite  108 
Timmins,  Ontario 
P4N  2K1 
(705)  268-2161 

268-8377(fax) 
268-2885  (TTY) 
1-800-459-4660 

O Windsor  Office 
224  Erie  Street  W. 

Main  Floor 
Windsor,  Ontario 
N9A  6B5 
(519)  973-1314 

973-1317(fax) 
973-1401  (TTY) 
1-800-592-1887 


O O o 

o 


Toronto 

O 

o 
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